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=| (GAMBLE? 


ENERAL ELECTRIC'S new 4-Year Service 
Plan takes all the gamble out of refrigerator 
buying and refrigerator selling. The trouble- 
free Monitor Top mechanism is every G-E 
-retailer’s assurance of greater met profits. 


General Electric Company, Electric Refrigeration De- 
partment, Section DE6, Hanna Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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MERCHANDISING 


Axsovut 325,000 boys and girls will 
graduate from high school this month. 
Another 125,000 will collect college 
degrees and diplomas. Wedding fore- 
casts are somewhat uncertain. But a 


conservative estimate shows that 





200,000 brides and grooms will say 
“T do” in June. 

What a whale of a market for 
Telechron and Revere Clocks! As 


gifts from proud parents, aunts and 





711—Non-tarnishing case, alarm, illumi- uncles to the youngsters who are 
nated dial. Retail, $9.95. In ivory, green, 
blue or orchid, $8.95. 


commencing new careers, starting 
new homes—and who should as- 


suredly start off on time! 





Years of leadership and _ public 
acceptance make Telechron and 
Revere clocks worthy gifts. Mail 
friendly gift-suggestions to the 
families of the local graduating 
class. Watch the papers for news 
of weddings-to-be and follow them 
up. Arrange advertisements and 
window displays to interest both 


groups. You'll find a modest invest- 





ment pays generous dividends. 


. . Look over the smart, salable mod- 

No. 3A51— Mahogany case, Directoire 
design. Auxiliary motor carries over cur- 
rent interruptions of about two hours. 
Retail, $14.50. starting synchronous electric clock, 


els pictured on this page. Remember 


that Telechron is the pioneer self- 


directly identified with the Telechron 
Master Clocks in America’s power 
houses, and nationally advertised. 
Then buy an air-mail stamp for the 
little coupon at the right! 

The Revere Clock Company, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, manufactures strike 
and chime clocks with Telechron 


motors, priced up to $650. 





WARREN TELECHRON COMPANY 


No. 563—4 nese tambour at a sen- ASHLAND, MASSACHUSETTS 


sational price. Mahhogany case, 17%4 THE REVERE CLOCK COMPANY 
inches wide. Retail, $9.95. ' 








CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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R-812—Case of Honduras mahogany, 
Colonial design. 177% inches wide. West- 
minster chimes. Retail, $29. 





No. 2B01—Base and front chrome-plated. 
Panel and bezel in green, blue, ivory, 
white or black. Retail, $6.75. 


No. 457—Same model, plain lacquered 
case. Choice of four colors. $5.50. 





Warren TELECHRON COMPANY 
16 Main Street, Ashland, Mass. 


Please send me information about new 
models and sales plans. 


Name 





Address 








(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Warren Telechron Co.) 








York, N. ¥ 
duty), $2.50. 





25 cents a copy. 
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4 r4 e a 
To °‘Financing—the Neck of the h di 
9 
Bottle’’. . More on Pages 34-35 lerc cl nl S| a 
“Inconceivable That Utilities Can Finance” 
To the Editor: Vou. 47 N 
Financing time payment sales is an exceedingly important fac- 
tor in connection with merchandising electrical appliances and ( ' J; 7 9 3 . 
equipment everyone seems to agree “  tiis factor seems to vary On t Cn t S Z or UNC 9 
in character and magnitude qui y in different parts of . 
the country, and it does not, thereiui., seem practical to define Copyright, 1932, by McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
a solution for but one operating territory at a time. We are in 
an era now where we are inviting the merchandising world to fone : 
participate in the merchandising of electrical appliances and Should Utilities Merchandise? 
equipment. We know that in this merchandising time payment Where We Stand....... by L. E. Moffatt 19 
terms will have to be employed, ‘but it is in our opinion incon- we ss 
ceivable that power companies can arrange to finance all classes Our Competition Is Not Among Ourselves 
of time payment sales. Even in a moderate size electric utility by L. R. Boulware 20 
system, if the power company agreed and was called upon to The Utility Must Sell to Promote 
finance the time payment sales for all classes of electrical appli- be C. A Nene a 
ances, equipment and merchandise sold, a tremendous financing y as 
organization would have to be established and large financial The Utility Must Recognize Their 
resources would have to be made available. pe Responsibility ......... by B. W. Clark 22 
Previous to the power company merchandising agitation and i a 
legislation of the past two years, electrical merchandising, aside We Would Like to See the Utilities Out of 
from power company merchandising,. was thought of as being Merchandising ....... by C. T. Morison 23 
carried on by small dealers and electrical contractors without C sions: Sheuld Bi Tidal 
much financial resource. Since electrical merchandising has been ooperation ou é€ Lreounke 
so widely advertised, however, and the attention of all mer- by B. H. Namm 24 
chandising institutions has been called to it and they have been Indoor Sunshine by J. F. Small 25 
invited to participate, the dominating merchandising agencies, ; ee er ay A SParepig: 
either now are or apparently soon will be merchandising agencies Refrigeration in 1932...... by J. E. Davidson 26 
with adequate financial resources, such as chain stores, depart- 
ment stores, mail order houses, well established hardware re- Speed Up Old Ranges... 29 
tailing institutions and specialty selling organizations. Many of The Ironer’s Place...... u Ha arry » Restofski 30 
these merchandising agencies do not seek power company 
assistance in connection with merchandising, nor with the other W hat One Kansas Dealer Found. 31 
features and policies of their merchandising activities. These Reactions—to omnes the Neck of the 
large merchandising institutions merchandise intensively and em- Bottle’ .. p 34 
ploy all of the latest merchandising technique. Their inclination 
seems to be to purchase equipment at the best factory price and The Power C ‘iabelibag P ay rian pen Wir tring 
sell it at prices and under terms to suit their local operating con- by Laurence Wray 36 
ditions. These large merchandising institutions sell the largest 
volume of appliances and equipment. The local power company Cleaners Need a New Deal 
has a difficult time keeping up with them in the merchandising of by E. A. Holmberg 38 
customer accepted, over-the-counter equipment, and it is difficult What Happened . 40 
to see where a power company can achieve very extensive results ry 
by endeavoring to render financial and other aids to small, inex- St. Louis Adopts Mie C. ail cilesiieg: i aca ae 42 
perienced merchandising institutions and hold them in the mer- Home Service Opens the Door 
chandising picture as competitors with the large merchandising 
inshbtatiaes. by Florence Freer 44 
I think your article is interesting and valuable. I think a great How One Company Did the Whole Job 
deal of consideration ought to be given a local community, how- i by Berkel ey Snow 46 
ever, before a power company offers to finance all of the time 
payment sales of electrical appliances and equipment which may It’s a Racket.... .by Frank B. Rae, Jr. 48 
be made in the community. F. A. COFFIN, 
Sales Manager, All Installed 51 
Milwaukee Electric Ry. & Light Co., Milwaukee, Wis. News: Mewchandise . ooo. co. cecewcccececns. 56 
Vv Men of the Month................. 60 
Utilities Conserving Money Firing Line News . 61 
To the Editor: é 
This editorial is very timely. However, I am afraid it will L. E. MOFFATT Editor 
not do much good, for the reason that from all I can learn, the , Bele ‘ 
utilities are conserving every dollar they can in cash. This is Oo. H. CALDWELL Contributing Editor 
necessary in their operations. Consequently, they are avoiding EARL WHITEHORNE Contributing Editor 
wherever possible financing their own paper, and, of course, LAURENCE WRAY Assistant Editor 
EO ee ee lin tis, FLORENCE R. CLAUSS Home Appliance Editor 
t looks as though it 1s another one of the penalties that are Art Director 
coming from this business depression. J. E. DAVIDSON, HARRY PHILLIPS c 
President, Nebraska Power Co., ee : 
Omaha, Neb. M. E. HERRING Publishing Director 
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STANDARD” believes that the suc- 
cess of any sales plan, whether individual or 
collective, depends almost entirely upon the 
merchandise offered. It must meet the de- 


mands of buyers. 


The three-year program to sell a million 
electric ranges is no exception. In electric 
ranges, women want beauty, dependability 
and convenience, with economy. The 
ranges offered must measure up to these 


requirements if the quota is to be filled. 








With this in mind, “Standard” has added 
three handsome new models to its already 


distinguished line of quality products—Nos. 
1236, 1237, and 1238. 


Modern in design, striking in appearance, 
and replete with practical features, these 
new “Standards” are attracting buyers as no 


electric ranges have ever done before. 


Ride the tide with “Standard.” There are 
still desirable territories open for both dis- 
tributors and dealers. Write today. 


Photograph Courtesy The Toledo Edison Co. 
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Merchandising : 
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McGraw-Hitt PusiisHinc Company, INC. 


N THE following five pages a representative manufacturer, wholesaler, de- 

partment store executive, independent retailer and utility commercial execu- 
tive, all present their views on the still open question: Should the Power Com- 
panies Merchandise? 

These. leaders who have contributed to these pages not only give their own 
answers to this question but make constructive suggestions as to policies and meth- 
ods through which merchandising in our field may achieve maximum results. 

Many power company men believe that this question should not be further dis- 
cussed, that by ignoring the fact that there is such an issue they would allay the 
present controversy. With such a viewpoint this publication heartily disagrees. 

h Cre ©) é Generally speaking the power companies ignored the agitation against their methods 
until the time when it was no longer a case of their methods being under fire, their 
very right to engage in any mercantile business had been sharply questioned. 


S LN D T IS true that this agitation has received a number of checks within the last 


twelve months. Legislative action has not prospered, and the results in Kansas 
and Oklahoma continue to pile up evidence that dealers, wholesalers and manu- 
facturers suffer when the utility is not actively selling electrical appliances. But the 
issue raised against utility merchandising is not dead. It cannot be ignored. It 
must be met with policies so openly in the interest of the whole industry that honest 
opposition will be won over to sincere support. 

If an industry is to make progress it must have leadership. The utilities still 
hold the position of merchandising leadership. But as the continuing and major 
beneficiary of all the marketing of electrical utilization equipment—lighting, wiring 
and appliances—the power companies must assume the responsibilities which this 
position involves. 

One of these responsibilities is the promotion of new products and the extension 
of the whole market. This responsibility is theirs whether or not they are them- 
selves selling goods. Another responsibility is toward the stabilization of price. 
If they are in the merchandising business, then they are of necessity competing with 
other merchants and as competitors, they cannot afford to undermine the local 
price situation. Again they have the responsibility of building a strong local in- 
dustry group—a group they must build by helping to support it. Their purchases 
should be made from local distributors and wholesalers and on the same prices and 
terms as other merchants receive. For they cannot afford to use their strong posi- 
tion to exact concessions from manufacturers or distributors which cannot be ex- 
tended to other responsible retailers. When for example, the power company de- 
mands or accepts concessions in price, in terms, or in the consignment of merchan- 
dise to them, they are going far to justify the attacks made on their right to 
continue in the appliance business. 

















HE business of the chain store is to chisel a price here and exact a further con- 

cession there until the manufacturer is producing at a loss and the independent 
retailer is out of the running. This is questionable business even for the chain 
store. But such a policy on the part of the utilities is ruinous. They should buy 
appliances and sell them only under the conditions openly set up by our distribution 
system and available to all other types of retailer. Otherwise, the utilities are using 
their great power to break down rather than build up the free functioning of the 
multiple channels essential to electrical appliance distribution. 


Re peer 


EDITOR 
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By 


L. R. Boulware 


General Sales Manager 
Syracuse Washing Machine Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y, 





Competition 





is not among 





ourselves 
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Should the Utilities 


LL parties interested in the present conflicting activities, opinions and 
A emotions among the dealers and Central Stations should face the 
facts squarely for, as usual, the remedy is to be found in the cause. 
The present series of local disturbances spread over a wide area, and they 
are undeniably with us, have been caused by an improper sense of proportion, 
tending to make us fight among ourselves and ignore the major objective. 
Fighting among ourselves will destroy our markets. Eliminating strong 
factors capable of carrying a heavy portion of the pioneering and promo- 
tional burden will enfeeble us when we have just begun to develop. 

The market for electrical merchandise is not an inherent or natural one, 
but must be constantly created anew. If it settles down to where the trade 
is merely answering the demand, the market for electrical merchandise will 
quickly vanish. 

Accordingly, our competition is not among ourselves but is with other 
industries, and we must, if we are to operate soundly as an industry, group 
ourselves together along the natural lines of our mutual self-interest and work 
out a method of promoting these mutual interests as a group up as closely 
as possible to the closing of the individual transaction. Certainly we shall 
be going in the face of economics and history unless we make a heroic 
attempt, before cutting off one agency that can help us, to bring all the 
present agencies together in a cooperative effort as far up the line as possible 
in bidding for the consumer dollar. 

Obviously there is no royal road to the effortless accomplishment of such a 
workable relationship, but the underlying principles can be profitably repeated : 


1. All agencies to handle reliable quality products as equal as possible 
in functions, prices and terms. The same merchandise at the same 
prices and on the same terms is the ideal, but where this does not 
occur a close approximation of it is desirable. 


2. The Central Station to put on an active positive creative promotion of 
each item of merchandise. Price should be subordinate to selling the 
public what the merchandise will do in terms of what they want in this 
life. The most powerful interpretations are the savings of money, 
time and labor, not forgetting at all, fashion, prestige, pleasure and 
mere convenience. 


3. Periodic concerted activities on merchandise calculated as best able 
to get at a given time a natural public response which can be 
turned into merchandising volume and profit for all classes of the 
trade and for a greater popularity of electricity in the home. These 
concerted activities should occur even though there is a year-round 
promotion of the individual piece of merchandise, and should be 
planned far enough ahead to give plenty of time for every factor in 
the situation to be thoroughly trained and prepared in creative selling. 


4. The Central Station and the other large factors in the market to do 
everything possible to see that the smaller dealer, who represents the 
marginal contact with the public and the marginal volume, be aided 
in every way possible in securing proper financial arrangements for 
his time and proper financial supervision of his business activities. 


5. All these cooperative activities to be sponsored by and referred by not 
the Central Station or the dealer or the department store but by a 
strong manufacturer. or a group of two or three strong manufacturers 
or their representatives in the: particular community and serving the 
various classes of trade representated in the cooperative movement. 
The reason for this is that to be effective the various factors in the 
campaigns or year-round operations must be on an equal basis as full 
partners in the program and. equally able to cash in on the general 
activity, and this can obviously not be accomplished where the referee- 
ing is in the hands of one party which may even be suspected of a 
selfish interest transcending the general interest. The manufacturer, 
or manufacturers, have of course the general interest for the promotion 
profitably of the present market by all factors and also the creation 
of a profitable market to come. . 
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M ercHANDISE® 


, \HE paramount duty of a utility is to the customers—the public—those 





large groups whose patronage permits us remaining in business and 
provides for future growth. Their needs and desires must be the first 
consideration of every public utility—fairly and without discrimination. 

Their satisfaction, understanding and appreciation of what electricity will 
do for them can best be secured and justly retained through regular contact 
with these many customers—with due regard for their wishes. 

The market for electrical devices and the resultant increase in revenues 
has not been one of ready acceptance—due probably to the complex nature of 
the service, to the normal reluctance of people to spend for things they can 
do without, to the desire to avoid expenditures which are classed as non- 
essentials and to the tendency to procrastinate on the acceptance of any new 
thing or idea no matter how potentially valuable it may be in actual use. 

Through merchandising to create and develop the load increasing possibil- 
ities has come the realization that only by continuous educational and sales 
promotional activities has it been possible to overcome the natural hesitency 
and attract the public to the use of more electricity to the satisfaction of 
the users. 

The industry has had a well-earned growth and still presents a great 
potentiality for future development. In recent years real progress has been 
made in developing the markets in the territory served, in the improvement 
of service and in the acceptance by the public of the worth of their electrical 
service to them. Looking ahead shows even greater growth possible with 
benefits resulting to everyone—the public—the utility. 

Dealer, manufacturer and jobber co-operation, supported by ethical sound 
but aggressive selling policies on the part of the utilities is essential to the 
merchandising or load-building job. One of the great factors in achievement 
of a desired goal is a united effort. As the perspective is raised, instead 
of the 400 kw.-hr. per average domestic customer per year of a few years 
ago, or the 600 kw.-hr of today, all eyes are set on 1,000 kw.-hr or more; 
_ very few years will be needed when working as a unit before this is realized. 
Then a gratifying start will have been made toward a merchandising load- 
building job—the customers will have a better knowledge of electricity, more 
understanding of this business, its practices, policies, aims and ideals and a 
higher appreciation for the value of electricity as their willing servant. 


PPLIANCES must be sold in ever-increasing volume to promote the 
business anl to keep it on a profitable basis. The utility must sell to 
promote and promote to sell. It should sell enough to return the cost of the 
promotion, but place continuous effort on the development of the entire field 
wherein all other merchants dealing in electric apparatus can find a more ready 
market for appliances, and a wider acceptance of things electrical. 

The existing markets for domestic appliances are in the homes of the 
present customers. Many of these customers, because of the present business 
conditions, are definitely out of the buying market. New homes are com- 
paratively few and the older livable homes are mostly wired after a fashion 
and using electricity in some measure at the present time. The task ahead 
is to create new uses, to establish new methods to the end that existing ways 
of doing home keeping will become recognized as being obsolete. It is said 
that fully 75 per cent of all the equipment in the home is obsolete—either 
in design or method of use, it has been superseded with newer things. To 
seek out and to make these replacements electrically in these existing hours 
is the real task ahead. 


Looking and aiming at the possibilities ahead shows the market so wide, 
so big and so under-developed and poorly equipped that all the combined 
efforts of everyone interested are needed to bring about this acceptance and 
use. Every friend among the merchants should be encouraged and helped 
to take part in this creative work and in the benefits that will follow the 
accomplishment. To enlarge the field of use for electricity in the home means 
the creation of greater conception of the value of electricity in the home. 
This follows the creation of new uses and new users and does not follow the 
more common practice of striving to take present business away from each 
other. The more people actively engaged in a business, the more aggressively 
will that business be built. 
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By 


C. A. Nash 


General Sales Manager 
United Light & Power 
Engineering & Const. Co. 
Davenport, Iowa 





The utility 





must sell 





to promote 
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By 


B. W. Clark 


Chairman, Executive Committee 
National Electrical Wholesalers Asso. 





The utilities 


must recognize 








their respon- 





sibility 





Should the Utilities 





N SPITE of the rapid growth of the past twenty years, ours is a new 
[besines with vast possibilities in the application of electricity to home 

use yet to be realized. Promotional work must be done for another 
twenty years before the economy and general desirability of the use of our 
products are so completely recognized by the great mass of consumers as to 
give them unquestioned acceptance. 

Certainly the utility is now the most powerful factor in the industry, the 
closest to the consumer and holds the permanent and strongest interest in 
the building of demand for electricity. Upon its shoulders must therefore 
fall the heaviest share of the burden of promoting the use of current, which 
in turn depends on the ready availability and sale of appliances, which will 
utilize that current. 

If the fulfillment of this responsibility necessitates the sale of appliances, 
as I helieve it does in most cases, then I am for the utility selling appliances. 
In fact I believe this to be the prevailing opinion within the ranks of. all 
branches of the electrical industry. The argument is about the methods. 

Since the real interest of the utility is in the sale of kilowatts there has 
been a very natural tendency on the part of central station men, to forget 
that the manufacture and sale of appliances are businesses and to look upon 
them merely as incidental to the sale of current; to think of the utility 
business, in fact, as the industry, rather than a part. 

Manufacturing, distribution at wholesale and retailing of appliances are 
indispensable factors in the electrical industry, each one of which, with the 
utilities, depends upon the proper functioning of all the others. The prime 
requisite to proper functioning is health. 

There is plenty of evidence that utility men are fast recognizing both their 
responsibility for leadership and their dependence upon the other branches 
of a healthy industry. A year ago N.E.L.A., through the Electrical Mer- 
chandising Joint Committee, adopted what was termed a “Statement of 
Merchandising Procedure,” which recommended to its members a set of 
basic principles which were sound and which have undoubtedly had their 
effect in the utility business. In one outstanding case a utility has demon- 
strated that its object can be accomplished without the sale (by the utility) 
of any appliances. 


STRONG dealer organization is a vital thing and there are many ways in 

which the utility can help to build it. It would be useless to undertake to 
discuss the means in detail. One cardinal policy must however be adopted 
if this end is to be accomplished : 

The Commercial Department of any utility company which retails elec- 
trical merchandise must be responsible for more than the sale of such appli- 
ances. That department must be held responsible for the promotion of the 
electrical idea, for the addition of all connected load and for public relations, 
insofar as the various branches of the electrical industry are concerned. 
Managers and salesmen mist be judged by results in these several fields and 
some method of compensation worked out accordingly. The Commercial 
Manager, who can promote a strong healthy dealer organization, is the one 
who has done his company the greatest service. 

If this is the measure of performance the details can well be left to the 
Commercial Department; if it is not, then no set of principles will overcome 
the trouble. . 

One who is acquainted with the electrical industry has but to travel over 
the territory in which legislation has forced the utilities from the sale of 
merchandise to become convinced that the results are calamitous, both to all 
those who are identified as integral parts of that industry, and to the con- 
sumers of electric current. This legislation has been the result of the falling 
out of team mates, who must come again to a sympathetic understanding of 
each others true functions and problems. _ 

Although the greatest responsibility falls on the utility company the three 
other factors—manufacturer, wholesaler and dealer—will not fail to take 


up their shares of the burden if adequate leadership and opportunity are 
provided. 
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MErRCHANDISE? 





and around the New York Metropolitan territory, we can scarcely help 
but feel that it would be an advantage to have the power companies out 
of the merchandising business. 

They do nothing to help us to sell goods; they do many things that make 
it difficult and sometimes impossible to compete with their methods and their 
superior resorces in merchandising. 

From time to time, for instance, it has been pointed out that they have 
broken national records in selling vacuum cleaners, ironers or some other 
such devices. In a single 30 day campaign they will move thousands of 
units, and yet it is too frequently overlooked that if you spend sufficient 
money to do a particular job you can always do it. If putting thousands 
of vacuum cleaners into homes in the metropolitan territory is their sole 
preoccupation, regardless of the expense involved, it is not difficult to see 
how it is done. If it were not necessary for us as dealers to make specific 
and legitimate profit on every device we sell—it is our only reason after 
all for being in this business—we could sell twice the number of units in 
the same period. We know definitely exactly how much it costs us to sell 
an appliance. We have introduced every conceivable economy into the 
merchandise operation in order that business might yield as large a return as 
possible. A comparison of the method in which the power company moves 
its merchandise, however, is all that is necessary to see how they get the 
results they do and why we can scarcely look upon them with favor as a 
competitor. 


ere the standpoint of our position as dealers and distributors in 


N the first place, if they are putting on a campaign they order enormous 

quantities of the device direct from the manufacturer at special prices. 
Their stores and windows are turned over for display purposes. Their 
crews of commission salesmen take to the streets and the sale of the par- 
ticular item is plastered over full pages of all the morning and evening 
papers in the Metropolitan area. In addition every one of the hundreds 
of thousands of bills carry stickers reminding their customers of the cam- 
paign, stressing the very low down payment and long terms and reminding 
her that the particular device can be purchased with only a small addition 
to her monthly bill. It would be fantastic to imagine that with such enor- 
mous expenditure they would fail to produce results; it would be equally 
fantastic to think that they could make a legitimate profit on the sale of 
devices alone. 

We spend little time here actively worrying about this bitter competition 
for business from the power company. We cannot hold the local mer- 
chandise manager responsible. We recognize in order to sell that he has been 
given a job to do—moving the largest quantity of merchandise in the shortest 
space of time possible—and that being human he is interested in only one 
thing—results. He looks upon his business in the same way that we-look 
upon ours. The only exception being that the management which employs 
him has given him a financial backing under which he may operate far 
superior to our own. The power company salesmen who sell in competition 
to our own men are even less able to judge of the fairness of the situation. 
A surprising element in the picture to me is that the power company seem 
unaware of the fact that they are working directly against their own interests. 


E are not in business for fun. We shave our costs wherever possible 

in order to give us an advantage over our natural competitors—that is 
every other independent dealer in the city. We use our resources to compete 
with them and I should not be surprised but what we have even driven some 
of them out of business. That is perfectly right and proper. The curious 
thing .is that the power company through their highly competitive methods 
have it in their power to drive us out of business and from the use they 
make of their merchandising privilege it would sometimes appear that that 
was their aim. If they would spend the same money and energy in helping 
to build the business of independent dealers by maintaining appliance dis- 
play in their showrooms and referring prospects to dealers they would soon 
find that the men who are in the merchandising business for merchandising 


ee would not be slow to assume the function of building their appliance 
oad. 
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By 


Charles T. Morison 


President, Morison Electrical 


Supply Co. 


New York City 
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Cooperation 





should be 





debunked 


— Should the Utilities MercuanvisE? — 





difficult to answer the question: Should the light and power com- 

panies merchandise? Department store operators in 13 states of the 
Union have expressed opposition to the merchandising tactics of the utilities 
and in 11 other states there have been intermittent expressions of protest. 
As mature distributive organizations, department stores are not so much 
opposed to the principle of utility merchandising as they are opposed to some 
of the attending practices. For example, department stores do not object to 
utility merchandising competition but they desire this competition to be on a 
regular merchandising basis. Many department store operators claim that 
typical retail competition does not exist between utilities and retail stores. 
In support of this contention, merchants point to double billing as an unfair 
collection advantage, failure on the part of utilities to segregate merchandising 
and operating accounts, unfair selling advantage through the use of meter 
readers, long-payment terms on instalment sales, excessive trade-in allow- 
ances, prizes, premiums, sale of goods unrelated to electrical service, and the 
fact that ratepayers are called upon to underwrite merchandising losses. 

As an initial step in answering the question: “Should the light and power 
companies merchandise?” it is necessary that retailers and utilities cooperate 
to maintain competition on a sound merchandising basis. Is such coopera- 
tion possible? 

Cooperation has become so much of a platitude that many business men are 
skeptical of its value. This is because cooperation has been, in many cases, 
an expression rather than a plan of action. Cooperation should be “debunked” 
and electrical merchandising offers a fertile field for this process. 

Whenever a trade difficulty arises there are several methods by which it 
may be handled. First, the offended groups may seek protection in the law. 
They may prevail upon state legislatures to pass bills designed to eradicate 
the evils promoting their grievances. This method of settling trade disputes 
is as old as the institution of exchange. The interesting thing is that cen- 
turies ago when trading bodies endeavored to settle their difficulties by pass- 
ing laws, they soon found the laws inadequate and that many of the griev- 
ances which they had hoped to eliminate by the passing of laws were still 
present in another form. 


R iitica developments in utility merchandising render it exceedingly 


HE second manner of handling trade difficulties might be called a “fight- 

it out” policy. Under this scheme the various elements engage in a serious 
competitive struggle which generally results in one of two things: First, the 
weaker of the two parties may be whipped into submission, or, at the close 
of so much warfare they may recognize the economic wastefulness of their 
efforts and reach a satisfactory agreement. The proponents of the competi- 
tive system never intended that such a system should lead to the destruction 
of any economic group.. The competitive system should be interpreted more 
accurately as a system under which the right to remain in business is a guid- 
ing principle. 

The third, and more intelligent way of solving trade difficulties, is through 
the agency of cooperation. The writer is not advocating cooperation as the 
sole method of solving the present difficulties in electrical appliance mer- 
chandising. It may be that the unwillingness of various elements involved 
to cooperate may call for legislation. 

If business is a cooperative venture, then it becomes the task of business 
to regulate competition and to do so in such a manner that fair practices will 
predominate. It.is far more desirable that business regulate itself. We have 
only to scan the results of unwise legislation dealing with business to realize 
the great social waste which follows. ° 

There is much to be gained from utility merchandising. Its knowledge of 
technique, its effective advertising and sales promotion, its pioneering and its 
place in the community make it a desirable distribution outlet. However, if 
the utility is to remain in merchandising, it must cooperate with dealers to 
maintain a fair and open competition—to maintain electrical merchandising 
on a level of competition typical of retail distribution. Uvtilities and retailers 
must stand willing to actively cooperate in this objectve. 
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OST of us are familiar with the ultra-violet 
M equipment available before the introduction of 

the incandescent type sunlamps. We know that 
very few were sold for private use except on advice from 
physicians. Some were purchased by health enthusiasts, 
seeking some new device to restore or re-enforce their 
health. But the use of goggles, the precautions against 
over-exposure, the general “medical” aspects of this 
equipment greatly restricted its purchase. 

The Type-S sunlamps introduced two years ago have 
done much to expand the sunlamp market because of 
their safety, simplicity, convenience, economy, and _ be- 
cause they. provide excellent illumination in addition to 
ultra-violet. During the past season, the writer is in- 
formed that the sale of these lamps more than doubled, 
in spite of general business conditions. 

Quite a number of utilities have campaigned these 
units in an experimental way, and almost without excep- 
tion results have been so satisfactory that they are plan- 
ning much more aggressive campaigns next fall. The 
new Type S-2 lamp, permitting the use of inexpensive 
fixtures, has done much to popularize ultra-violet in the 
home. 

But the home market is only one of many opportunities 
for the sale of sunlamps. The possibility of selling an 
installation of many sunlamps at once presents an allur- 
ing picture to the industry, and there is plenty of evi- 
dence that volume markets are opening up. 

The Maryland General Hospital, Baltimore, Maryland, 
is one of the most interesting installations. Here ten 
Type S-2 sunlamps are installed in the children’s ward. 
They are used at least four hours a day, sometimes 
longer. It is said that no special precautions are re- 
quired. The children are simply allowed to play or 
sleep under this mild, safe source of ultra-violet. 

St. Alexis Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio, is using portable 
Type S-1 sunlamps in the treatment of post-operative 
cases. Enthusiastic, the hospital authorities have written 
a testimonial letter that the sunlamps enable the patients 
convalescing from operations to leave the hospital is as 
much as 40% shorter time than formerly. 

The Buffalo City Hospital has twenty-one Type S-1 
sunlamps installed in two wards for the treatment of 
surgical tubercular cases, while fourteen portable Type 


The jump in 
sales of sunlamps points to a 
thriving public demand for 
dual-purpose lighting in homes, 
stores, offices and institutions 


¥ 
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By J. F. Small 


Merchandise Manager, 
Public Service Company of Northern Illinois 
Chairman, Health Appliance Sub-Committee, N.E.L.A. 


S-1 sunlamps are used elsewhere in the hospital for gen- 
eral physic-therapy. 

In this particular case the equipment was purchased 
after bids had already been obtained on other types of 
ultra-violet generators. The physic-therapist at the 
hospital is reported to be enthusiastic about the Type-S 
sunlamps. The hospital saved over a thousand dollars 
by changing to Type-S sunlamps, and the installation 
is paying for itself, because one nurse takes care of two 
wards, as against a crew of nurses if other ultra-violet 
generators had been chosen. 

One school in Herkimer, New York, has pioneered the 
way in the installation of dual-lighting sunlamps in class- 
rooms. The sunlamps supplement the other lighting 
about four hours of each day. Apartment house owners, 
faced with shrinking revenue, have turned to sunlamps 
as a means of renting more quickly and at a better price. 
The Edgewater Apartments in Lakewood, Ohio, installed 
a sunlamp in each bathroom of the forty-eight suites. 
Previously an average of twelve suites had been un- 
rented. Within a very short time only five suites were 
vacant, and many of the tenants had written glowing 
testimonial letters to the landlord about the sunlamps. 

The leading speculative builder in Albany, New York, 
installed a sunlamp in the bathroom of the first house he 
built this year. It sold almost overnight. Now he plans 
at least one sunlamp in every house he builds. 


NOTHER unusual sunlamp installation in a retail 
store is that recently sold to the Weinberger Drug 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio. Weinberger’s—well- 
known chain drug stores of Northern Ohio—opened a 
new store on Prospect Avenue and installed thirteen 
Type S-2 dual-purpose sunlamps. The publicity they re- 
ceived, the interest of customers, and the resulting in- 
crease in business have so impressed Weinberger execu- 
tives that they are planning to replace the present light- 
ing in their other twenty-four stores with dual-purpose 
sunlamps. 

Why all this interest in sunlamps on the part of a 
dozen different businesses, health institutions, and indi- 
viduals? Thousands of years ago our ancestors lived in 
the sun almost every hour it shone. Today we get little 
sunlight even in summer whens the sun radiates plenty 
of ultra-violet. More and more people are learning 
this fact through: publicity on ultra-violet, through dis- 
cussions with their physicians, through the joint adver- | 
tising of the lamp manufacturers and the sunlamp fix- 
ture manufacturers. 

Sunlamps simply fill a vital need. They do it easily, 
conveniently, cheaply. The development of the market 
depends on good salesmanship and merchandise that pro- 
vides the ultra-violet that the public wants. The experi- 
ence of the past two years furnishes adequate proof that 
sunlamps can be sold in volume at a profit. 
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Refrigeration 


The power companies are the stabilizing factor in prices, 

terms and cooperation with dealers in refrigeration selling— 

Competitive tactics are not the answer to refrigeration 
business in 1932 


By J. E. Davidson 


President, 
Nebraska Power Company 
Chairman, Electric Refrigeration Bureau, N.E.L.A. 


the refrigeration industry specifically as it is affected 
by conditions in 1932. 

Inasmuch as I am in closer contact with utility policy 
and results in connection with the Electric Refrigeration 
Bureau activities, I will take the liberty of discussing 
their attitude and progress before taking up the other 
questions. The question is asked: 

Whether in their individual sales or in their support 
of general activities, are the central station companies 
more or less active in 1932 than they were in the corre- 
sponding period of 1931? 

The answer, of course, is that their activity is greater. 
Two factors account for their increased interest. First, 


Je: E been asked to comment on the position of 


Fh testo comm refrigeration contin- 


ues to command the spotlight. In 
the following article we find that 
what it very much needs is a theme song. 

The addition of thousands of new 
retail outlets with their usual accompani- 
ment of lower prices and highly com- 
petitive selling are creating a situation 
which the industry fears will be unset- 
tling to present conditions. 

Because the Electric Refrigeration Bu- 
reau is the coordinating body represent- 
ing the interests of all factors involved— 
power company, dealer, manufacturer, 
distributor and the public—the editors 
have asked Mr. J. E. Davidson, the chair- 
man of the Bureau, to give the industry 
his opinion on these recent developments. 
The close contact maintained by the Bu- 
reau throughout the country gives him 
definite and up to the minute data on the 
conditions. 


Editor’s Note. 
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the activity of those who were in the movement in 1931 
is greater; small difficulties that existed in the begin- 
ning, chiefly due to lack of experience, are being ironed 
out. This in turn has brought about a better under- 
standing between central stations and dealers. Second, 
some utilities that did not join the movement in 1931, 
are now beginning to become active. 

Let me recall the history of cooperative effort in 
refrigeration. The Electric Refrigeration Bureau was 
launched by a group of manufacturers of electric refrig- 
erators. These manufacturers appealed to the central 
stations of the country to cooperate with them in the 
organization of a cooperative advertising and merchan- 
dising plan, designed to increase the distribution of 
refrigerators. 

Naturally, the central stations were very much inter- 
ested. The increased use of kw.-hr. and building up 
of the domestic load, struck at the very heart of central 
station interest. 

The first year’s activity was very satisfactory, in fact 
it surpassed the most hopeful anticipations. In spite 
of adverse conditions, the electric refrigeration industry 
enjoyed approximately a 23 per cent increase. We are 
now in the second year of the activity, and a survey of 
the field reveals the following conditions: 

The central stations as a whole are still vitally inter- 
ested in this cooperative program for merchandising 
electric refrigerators. But because of complicated situa- 
tions in the merchandising of all electrical appliances, 
many central stations were slow in adopting the co- 
operative program.as set up by the Electric Refrigeration 
Bureau. In those localities where the program was 
sponsored and aggressively promoted, it proved to be 
most helpful in solving merchandising problems, and in 
developing cooperative activity with dealers. Those 
results have generally increased central station interest 
in the Bureau so that many power companies who were 
only mildly interested last year are now actively promot- 
ing this program. 

The central station industry as a whole offers an out- 
standing example in conducting their business along 
lines of clean and fair competition. They handle quality 
merchandise and maintain price. Central stations gen- 
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“Thewoman looked around the room 
at the different displays and said, “I 
think representatives of every electric 
refrigerator on this floor have been in 
our home. 

She turned directly to the salesman 
and asked, “you men are supposed to 
know your business, aren’t you?” To 
which the salesman replied, “Yes.” 
“Well, according to the men who have 
been in our home, there is something 
decidedly wrong with every electric 
refrigerator on this floor. So we bought 
an ice box last week for $85.” 


erally do not make allowances on ice boxes; they are 
cooperating with dealers in a most satisfactory way. 
Locally, central stations have taken the initiative in 
calling dealers together and working out with them a 
cooperative program that ties in with the national activity 
of the Electric Refrigeration Bureau. 

We come now to the question concerning the effect 
of the greatly increased number of distributing outlets 
which have been created, especially during the last six 
months. Undoubtedy this has complicated the problem. 
But many of the new dealers have been quick to grasp 
the value of the Bureau work in their own selling 
problem. The distributors are of great importance here. 
A distributor member of the local bureau brings his 
new dealers in and gets them started right. 

_ Another question deals with the effect the increase 
in the number of dealers, many of them selling on price 
alone, has had on the policies of the utilities. 

_It is a question which I think may be answered very 
simply: The policy of the utilities remains stable re- 
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gardless of what the dealers do. The utilities firm stand 
on the question of price and trade-ins has had a good 
effect. And the price policy of the power companies is 
all important since the price at which the utility ad- 
vertises any product tends to establish a measure of 
value in any locality. So that by maintaining their 
standard of quality, they have directed local demand to 
refrigerators of known value. They are making every 
effort to stabilize the market and create living condi- 
tions for the legitimate dealer and the reliable manu- 
facturer. 

The sincerity of the power companies’ attitude is 
evidenced by the small proportion of the total sales that 
they have made compared with the amount of work that 
they have done and the amount of money they have 
spent. 

That brings us to a consideration of the influence 
exerted by independent agencies—the manufacturer, the 
distributor and the dealer, and the constructive part they 
should play in stabilizing this business. 
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It is only natural that the popularity of electric refrig- 
eration would increase all of the problems of distribu- 
tion. It is only natural that electric refrigeration would 
prove attractive to many manufacturers whose plants at 
the present time are practically idle. Today there are 
about 109 manufacturers of domestic electric refrig- 
erators. Naturally, these manufacturers must have dis- 
tributors and dealers in order merchandise their prod- 
ucts. But it is a situation which brings into the field 
many new outlets. I have been informed upon good 
authority that 20,000 new retail outlets have been added 
to the refrigeration industry within the last year, and 
that practically all these have come from the radio in- 
dustry. This situation creates a competitive condition 
that can scarcely help but becomes serious. 

We are told today that the public is price minded. We 
believe that public is always price minded, if by that 
we mean that the public wants to get the most for the 
money they spend. As we view the field today, we 
believe the chief obstacles to a large volume of electric 
refrigeration are represented along the following lines: 


IRST, competitive local advertising. I have seen a 

series of advertisements in which one dealer adver- 
tised a $25 allowance on an ice box. This was followed 
by other dealers bidding competitively for the public’s 
dollars, with the result that such advertising reached as 
high as a $60 allowance for an ice box. I have seen 
other advertising offering a large list of groceries as 
bait, and again I have seen advertising offering large 
allowances with no down payment and no carrying 
charge. This progressive raising of the ante can have 
no other effect than slowing up the inclination to buy. 
Tke public ‘will wait to make sure that they are going 
to get the best deal. Trade-in offers are acting as usual: 
slowing up buying, increasing sales costs and creating 
bad competitive feeling among dealers. 

Then there comes the matter of destructive com- 
petitive selling, in which the representatives of a product 
knock competing makes of refrigerators until they 
destroy the public’s confidence in the entire refrigeration 
industry. 

I happened to visit a joint refrigeration exhibit re- 
cently, and was talking to one of the representatives in 
the booth. A middle aged woman the average intelli- 
gence and income stepped into the booth and opened a 
refrigerator door. The salesman asked if he could 
help her. She replied, “I don’t think so, I just wanted 
to see what one of these electric refrigerators look like.” 
The salesman very politely replied, “You don’t mean 
to tell me you haven’t an electric refrigerator?” She 
answered, “We haven’t an electric refrigerator, and we 
are not going to buy one. We bought an ice box last 
week.” The salesman said, “Well, now, that’s very 
interesting. Would you mind telling me why you 
bought an ice box?” 

The woman looked around the room at the different 
displays and said, “I think representatives of every 
electric refrigerator on this floor have been in our home 
and tried to sell my husband and me an electric refrig- 
erator.” 

She turned directly to the salesman and asked, “You 
men are supposed to know your business, aren’t you?” 
To which the salesman replied, “Yes.” “You are also 
supposed to be honest.” And he said, “Yes, we are.” 
She said, “Well, according to the men who have been 
in our home, there is something decidedly wrong with 
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every electric refrigerator on this floor. 
an ice box last week and paid $85 for it.” 

The reactions of this woman seem to be fairly well 
reasoned out. But whether reactions are reasoned out 
or not, they are just as effective and usually follow a 
line of logical sequence. 

There are many other cases similar to this that have 
been reported to me. Perhaps the reason for all of this 
is the fact that as an industry we are missing the real 
mark. We are constantly being told today that electric 
refrigeration is sold and that the job now is to sell a 
particular refrigerator. I do not believe this is true. 

The public is sold on electricity. They have had 
years of experience with it, and they know that it is 
dependable and efficient. The public is ready to accept 
any electrical device, and particularly so if you tell them 
that this device is automatic in its operation—that all 
that is necessary is to plug it into the socket and forget 
it. Such an electrical device affords a highly satisfactory 
element of convenience. When business conditipns are 
good and money is plentiful, convenience may be a 
strong enough buying motive to induce a person to spend 
money for such equipment. But when conditions are 
not so good and money is scarce, convenience alone is 
not a strong enough buying motive to make people 
loosen up with cash, particularly so when the item is a 
a high priced one such as an electric refrigerator. 

In other words, the public today must be sold on the 
utility of electric refrigeration. 

Consider these facts: Only about 50 per cent of the 
homes in the United States at any time use any kind 
of refrigeration. We are told that only about 10 per 
cent of the people who take ice take it the year around. 
I think it is very — to ask are people sold on 
refrigeration ? 


So we bought 


Hae of long standing are not easily up-rooted. In 
our homes we have fixed habits of handling food and 
in these fixed habits refrigeration for the most part in no 
way enters. The large use of perishable foods is rather 
a recent thing in the life of American people. It is only 
natural that the people will have to be educated to the 
fact that refrigeration is necessary in the handling of 
perishable foods, necessary from the standpoint of 
health safeguard of the family, and necessary also from 
the standpoint of economy. 

That the public generally are not sold on reftigeration 
is apparent from one other viewpoint. Take any group 
of refrigeration men and ask them if they have ever 
heard anyone say that they wished they had bought a 
larger refrigerator. The chances are that every hand 
in the group will be raised, regardless of how large the 
group is. This proves conclusively that most of the 
buyers of electric refrigerators in the past have bought 
convenience and did not buy refrigeration. Space is as 
truly a part of refrigeration as is temperature and in- 
sulation. If the public are thoroughly sold on refrigera- 
tion, they can be sold quality, price and service. If this 
entire industry will go out and undertake first of all to 
sell the American public real refrigeration; if the in- 
dustry will sing in harmony one theme song, they will 
build the public’s confidence in electric refrigeration and 
increase sales. 

When this is done, we will not so easily drift into the 
destructive methods of knocking. It will be easier to 
sell quality and will have a decided effect upon the price 
situation that is harassing us today. 
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Speed Up 


OLD RANGES 


then sell NEW 


HERE is more than one way to start an electric 

range campaign if the recent activity put on by the 
municipal power company at Reading, Mass., can be 
taken as any criterion. With some 400 ranges connected 
to their lines—most of which had been in operation over 
a period of years and with constant complaints from cus- 
tomers about slowness in operation, R. C. Snow, com- 
mercial manager, decided that the mest important thing 
to do was to satisfy present users first. By offering old 
customers a new type of top burner heating unit 
(Chromalox) he turned satisfied range owners into 
contented ones and gave those housewives a new slant 
on the efficiency of the modern electric range. 

The procedure was quite simple. Newspaper ads 
appeared in the town’s weekly paper. A letter was sent 
to each of the 400 old range customers a few days before 
a power company representative called. Two men called 
upon these range owners within thirty days—and sold 
over 200 replacement units. They approached the range 
owner (and her husband) on the basis that “Here is a 
new invention that will give new cooking speed to your 
range, regardless of how long it has been in use, the 
make, etc.” It wasn’t so much a selling job as it was to 
get one of these units installed on the range and then let 
the housewife actually cook on it for three or four days. 

Old ranges among Reading’s customers were slow. 
The open type units had gradually deteriorated. 

But by stepping up the cooking speed on those 207 
ranges by simply installing a 1500-watt size of new unit 
where formerly had been a 1200-watt open type, and 
following a similar procedure on other size of units, the 
average increase in load was 40 per cent. The housewife 
did not question the increase in wattage. She was so 
pleased with the increased cooking speed—how it saved 
her time and money and gave her real cooking—that she 
was perfectly willing to pay the extra 40c. a month that 
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Clapp & Leach, contractor— 
dealers, Reading, Mass., tied in 
with 60-70 sales. 


The power com- 
pany and dealers 
at Reading, Mass., 
sold new range 
units to 207 of its 
400 range owners 
before launching 


campaign for new 
cookery customers 







. 

R. C. Snow, com- 

mercial manager, 

Municipal Lighting 

Department, Read- 
ing, Mass. 
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H. J. Wooldridge (left) supervised in- 
stalling range units and E. E. Clapp 
whose company worked with the utility. 


this increased heating unit added to her bill. To the 
power company it meant an additional load per year of 
$2980 based entirely on one new unit per range. 

One of the most important steps that power companies 
have now to do before they even sell another range is to 
see that all of the old ranges are in perfect working 
condition. The reason is obvious: many utilities overlook 
the fact that they are fighting up a blind alley on range 
sales if their present range customers are not boosters 
for electric cookery. . 

While Mr. Snow’s own service men installed over 200 
of those replacement units among those 400 range owners 
Clapp & Leach, electrical contractors across the street, 
installed 60 to 70. Both power company and the dealer 
in Reading ran advertisements in the local newspaper. 
Nothing spectacular, but effective when coupled to the 
letters and the personal follow-up of the power com- 
panies’ representatives. 

The range units were sold for $9 a piece, delivered and 
installed. Terms were $1 down and $1 a month. 
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The [RONER'S Place 


By Harry Restofsk1 


Assistant General Manager, 
West Penn Appliance Company 
Chairman, Ironer Sales Subcommittee 
NE ALA. 


HINGS have been happen- 
ing in the electric ironer 
field. 

Changes have been taking place 
that are making the development 
of the ironer market more attrac- 
tive to the manufacturer, the 
dealer, and the utility. These 
changes mean more profits, better 
industry relations and more load- 
building. They touch every 1m- 
portant phase of ‘the electric ironer 
and its market, including design, 
price, selling methods and sales 
promotion. 

These changes are causing more 
dealers to turn to this field for a 
profitable item that has a tremend- 
potential market and that is a 
greater labor saver than the elec- 
tric washer. Last available figures 
show 7,637,000 washers in use 
against 735,000 ironers which 
means that almost 7,000,000 
washer users have no ironer. Here 
is a market ripe for faster devel- 
opment. From the sales stand- 
point the washer and ironer should 
never have been separated. The 
washer alone is a great labor saver 
but represents incomplete laundry 
equipment. The washer and ironer 
together save at least twice as 
much labor and represent complete 
laundry equipment. 

Utilities are gradually coming 
to recognize the ironer as a dis- 
tinct asset for three principle reasons: 

1. The ironer under present conditions, with favorable 
changes affecting ease of selling, is a profitable item to 
handle. Certain of the heavy load-building lines require 
costly exploitation and market development that make 
it difficult to operate merchandise departments on a break- 
even basis. Profit that can be made in ironers helps 
make up for losses in other lines. 

2. Many utilities are finding in the sale of laundry 
equipment, an opportunity for cooperative merchandising 
that tends toward much better industry relations. 

Laundry equipment is sold by a wide variety of outlet 
types so that any such cooperative plans effect specialty 
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dealers, department stores, hardware stores, and other 
merchandise groups. 

3. There is a growing realization of the importance of 
the ironer as a load-builder. 

As survey results have been published from time to 
time showing that the ironer is responsible for increases 
as high as 225 K.W.H. per year and averaging for eight 
surveys made by utilities, manufacturers, and trade 
papers, as much as 189 K.W.H. per year, utility men 
have been forced to the conclusion that the ironer does 
much more than replace iron load. 

Ironer load cannot be figured by merely assuming a 
use of 1300 or 1400 watts for so many hours per week 
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or per year—assumptions based on theory and guesswork. 
When an ironer is in use in the home, more laundry is 
done because it is so much easier to handle it. Pieces 
formerly folded up and put away un-ironed, are ironed. 
The ironing and washing, too, are almost certain to be 
done in the home instead of being sent out to the laundry. 
In turn, all this means more use for light, fans, ranges, 
water heaters, and even radios. These indirect increases 
in use frequently amount to more than the increases due 
directly to the ironer. 

What are some of the changes in the ironer field that 
tend to make its development, more worthwhile from the 
standpoint of the dealer, the utility and, of course, the 
manufacturer as well? 

The ironer had long since been developed to the point 
of doing an excellent piece of work with little expendi- 
ture of time and effort. During the past year the process 
of improvement in design continued. The electric ironer 
of today is convenient to use. It is automatic. A touch 
of the finger or foot, or a slight movement of the knee 
and the motor does the work. Size and weight have been 
reduced with resultant increase in portability. Certainly 
appearance has been improved. The ironer today does 
not look like a complicated piece of machinery as did its 
predecessor of a few years ago. It looks like an attrac- 
tive piece of household equipment. Women no longer 
shy at it as they once did. It has a “homey” appearance. 
As it stands today, the electric ironer is a a very satis- 
factory piece of equipment from every standpoint. 


... who stayed away from the electric ironer 
because they felt that ironers were priced too high to 
command a sizeable market, need wait no longer. Dur- 
ing the past year ironer prices have trended strongly 
downward. Complete floor models are now available at 
prices not much higher than were formerly paid for at- 
tachment models! Now excellent ironers, well designed 
and built of first class materials, possessing every essen- 
tial feature needed in an ironer, can be had for less than 
$100—some for substantially less. The best price range 
for ironers from the standpoint of the customer and the 
industry, is a moot question but there is no doubt that the 
new lower prices have widened the market for ironers 
by bringing them within the reach of many more thou- 
sands of prospects. 

Now we come to what is probably the outstanding 
change in this field, a change that means increased sales 
at decreased cost. This change is the strong trend away 
from the former common practice of using ‘‘expert” 
demonstrators. The most generally accepted method, 
one that is being introduced rapidly by manufacturers and 
dealers, is to do away with this costly, cumbersome sales 
device and substitute instead, demonstrations by sales- 
men themselves. In the past year or more, many people 
have been concluding that “expert” demonstrators were 
not only very costly but may have helped to unsell the 
ironer rather than to sell it. Many a women after 
watching one of these experts perform wonders with the 
ironer, doing complicated garments, ruffles, and whatnots, 
with ease and dispatch, has been thoroughly convinced 
that she could never learn how to do it nearly as well. 
Women don’t learn how to operate an ironer by watch- 
ing someone else do it, any more than we learn how to 
swim by watching people in bathing. 

The day of overselling the ironer and claiming that it 
will do every piece in the laundry with less effort than 
by the use of an iron, is gone! The accepted method 
of selling ironers today is to have salesmen themselves 
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Merchandise profit, an 
average unit load increase 
of 190 kw. hr. a year, and 
the opportunities for in- 
dustry cooperation make 
the ironer a logical device 
for 1932 promotion 
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learn how to handle the ironer reasonably well on flat 
pieces and on men’s shirts. Knowing how to do this the 
salesman today is taught to arrange for a demonstration. 
He runs one or two flat pieces through the ironer and 
then seats the prospect at the machine and lets her get the 
feel of it. He lets her learn that she can do the same 
thing almost as well with practically no experience. Then 
he shows her how to do a shirt and lets here do one or 
more. No one has to do a complete week’s ironing in 
order to demonstrate what the ironer can do. This simple 
type of demonstration is more effective. Let the cus- 
tomer herself proceed with her ironing. Let her learn 
that this newer, more modern way of performing this 
task, formerly irksome to her, is one from which she 
can benefit. She will understand if she is told that she 
cannot expect to use the ironer with as much ease or 
saving of time when she first tries it as she can the 
second, or the third, or the fourth time. That sounds 
reasonable. There are, of course, frequent cases where 
women claim they saved time when they first used an 
ironer and, as to saving in work, there is no comparison. 
Assistance from the home service department, if avail- 
able, can be a great help where a customer is having 
difficulty which frequently grows out of ignorance of the 
fundamentals of clothes preparation and ironing rather 
than inability to learn how to manipulate the ironer. 


HIS change in selling technique means that the sales- 

man has to become more familiar with the merchan- 
dise he is selling. This greater familiarity grows naturally 
out of the ability to make a simple demonstration on the 
ironer. Not only does the saleman become more familiar 
with the equipment and, therefore, better able to present 
its advantages to the customer, but he becomes more 
enthusiastic about the ironer. He finds that it is much 
easier to operate than he had anticipated and he can, 
in connection with his sales presentation, speak more con- 
vincingly in this regard than if he had not had that 
personal experience. This trend away from special 
demonstrators makes possible increased sales at decreased 
cost. 

While the change from use of special ironer demon- 
strators to the plan of having salesmen make their own 
demonstrations, has been found by those who have used 
it to be a more effective plan, resulting in greater sales 
and a more profitable plan because of decreased selling 
costs, it may be thought that these savings merely go to 
make up in whole or in part, for the decreased gross 
profit resulting from the trend toward lower prices. 

(Please turn to page 55) 
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What $= Kansas 


Anti-utility legislation has resulted in a 50 





per cent decrease in dealer’s business; has upped 


chain stores’ volume 40 per cent. 


lature passed the Brown-Bloss Bill, an act that 

prohibited the Utilities of the state from engag- 
ing in any merchandising activities after August 1, 1931. 
Regardless of what the proponents of this bill claimed 
its passage would do for the retail electrical dealer sell- 
ing electrical supplies, or the hardware selling gas sup- 
plies, the effect it has had upon these dealers has been 
far from satisfactory. Many electrical dealers were of 
the opinion that with the passage of the bill and the 
utilities entirely out of the picture, all of the volume of 
business and good will would pass automatically from 
the utility to the small dealer. 

Such, unfortunately, has not been the case. Formerly 
the utility and the small electrical dealer got along very 
well together. The utility promoted, advertised and 
spent its money freély on every new electrical device that 
is now in use in the home or office from the days of the 
first electric flat iron to those of the latest electric 
refrigerator or air conditioning system. Undoubtedly 
the utility was the only medium in the field that could 
do this since successful promotion of these devices meant 
increased revenue to it, more general and wide-spread 
usd of electricity in the home and a building up of good 
public relations. 


Vere a year ago, our beneficent Kansas Legis- 


BVIOUSLY the small dealer was in no position to 

invest large amounts of capital in the successful pro- 
motion of these devices. Many of these dealers, how- 
ever, have been perfectly willing to take advantage of 
this condition and when the Kansas bill was first proposed 
supported it ardently with their time and money. These 
dealers have been disillusioned and during the past six 
months the business that formerly went to the utility 
and the small dealer now goes to drug stores, music 
houses, furniture stores, hardware stores, second-hand 
dealers and to many mushroom concerns that have 
sprung up expecting an avalanche of business to fall in 
their laps. As a result, the small electrical dealer has 
five times as much competition as he formerly had 
against the utility, since the utility maintained prices and 
business ethics and generally cooperated with the small 
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An open letter 


dealer in the sale of current consuming devices. Why 
shouldn’t it, when every kilowatt consuming device sold 
by the dealer or the utility meant added revenue? 

At present we find a music store with an off brand 
electric refrigerator; a drug store with the cheapest 
possible cut-rate electrical devices that are a nuisance to 
use and operate; the plumber selling a $39.00 radio and 
assuring the listener of distance, selectivity and colorful 
tone effect; a radio dealer selling washing machines and 
ironers; and.the pitiful part of it is that none of them 
is really getting enough business to make a living and 
the mail order houses have grabbed the field. The stabil- 
ization afforded by the utility has gone and cut-throat 
competition runs wild with the small dealer in half a 
dozen different lines trying to compete with the mail 
order houses who have suddenly come into their own. 

In the passage of the Brown-Bloss Bill the public, 
perhaps the most interested of all, was not consulted. 
He had no voice in the matter. He had made no kick 
against utility merchandising. He believed the utility 
would sell him good electrical merchandise because they 
could not afford to do otherwise. He knew from ex- 
perience that any equipment so bought would carry a 
standard guarantee that would be enforced by the utility 
and that the servicing of all of these devices would be 
the utility’s work—not his. 

In the present chaotic state of the electrical appliance 
business no one is able to afford a service crew to repair 
and rejuvenate the thousands of these devices that are 
in the users’ homes. The utility can’t service them be- 
cause the selling of even a repair part is against the 
law. The dealer can’t afford to maintain a service or- 
ganization. Such being the case, the effect of the bill 
with its “public be damned” policy (since the public was 
not consulted) is to discommode the public, ruin the 
small dealer with cut-throat competition resulting in a 
much smaller gross sale of these appliances to the detri- 
ment of the manufacturer and jobber, and to leave the 
way open for more legislation, better or worse. 

Again too much government in business. Too much 
paternalism by the state and a profound ignorance of the 
factors involved. 
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To The Editor 


Knowing as I do the effects already created in our 
own state from this piece of pernicious and asinine 
legislation, and what the effects may be in other states 
whose brilliant law makers are laboring under ill- 
advised and misinformed persuasion, it is with a lot 
of pleasure that I hereby grant you authority to use 
my letter if you consider it will, in the smallest way, 
help toward making the legitimate dealer realize the 
advantages of having a “Big Brother” (the utility 
company) still in the picture. 

You have asked what lines we handle and for my 
experiences in the electrical business. My present 
connection is with the Electric Shop, Inc., in the 
capacity of General Manager. This is an organiza- 
tion which took over on July Ist, 1931, eight stores 
in eight different towns formerly operated by Kansas 
Gas & Electric Company ranging from 14,000 to 800 
people. We have the most complete and finest dis- 
plays of standard, legitimate electrical merchandise 
in the state of Kansas, having continued with prac- 
tically the same lines formerly sold by the utility 
company, namely, Frigidaire, Majestic Radio, 
ABC, Thor, Easy Washers and Ironers, Premier 
Vacuum Cleaners, Hot Point and Estate Electric 
Ranges, Hot Point and American Beauty Irons and 
Hot Point and Royal Rochester small appliances; 
G. E. Mazda Lamps, Lightolier bridge and floor 
lamps, GE Benjamin and ES Roberts sunlamps. In 
fact every article in our stores is of standard, legiti- 
mate make, found only in first class Utility and Elec- 
trical stores and sold at list. 
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~ REACTIONS... 


To Electrical Merchandising’s proposal that 
power companies stimulate appliance sales 


by financing dealer installment paper 
(MORE LETTERS ON PAGE ONE) 





Utilities Would Be Criticized 
To the Editor: 

I do not believe, from the central station point of view nor 
from the industry point of view, that it is wise for the central 
station to perform the function of a Finance Corporation. Al- 
though it is true that, at this particular time when it would prob- 
ably be difficult to finance, no one would raise any particular 
objection to the central station stepping into the breach. Yet, 
ihe time will come when those companies which have done it 
will be subjected to criticism and allegations made that they have 
stepped outside of their field and have entered the loan or 
banking business. 

I think the central station companies should cooperate in every 
way toward assisting in the establishment of Finance Corpora- 
tions to take care of the situation, but for them to do the financ- 
ing is not their function, nor is it, certainly, an obligation. It is 
not necessary for the central station to shoulder this burden. It 
is primarily a function of the manufacturer. 

Some of the manufacturers are taking steps to supply the need. 
The motor companies who make and sell automobiles have 
pointed the way. It would be as reasonable to expect oil com- 
panies, who produce and refine the oil used in the motivating of 
cars, to provide Finance Corporations to enable the would-be 
purchaser to buy a car as it is to expect the electric light and 
power companies, merely because they furnish the power, to 
finance the manufacturers in the selling of their equipment. It is 
primarily a manufacturer’s job. The central station company 
can be helpful in the matter, but it should not, in my judgment, 
itself, do the financing. J. F. OWENS, 

President, National Electric Light Association. 


The Dealer Is Through—Unless 
To the Editor: 
Finance of installment contracts is decreasing our sales 50 per 
cent. Unless the manufacturer figures out a system to handle 
this situation, the small appliance dealer is through. 
OVERGAARD SALES CO., 
Sioux Falls, S. Dakota. 


“Identical Conclusions” 
To the Editor: 

I want to advise you that I was much impressed by this article 
as it simply bears out identical conclusions that I had formed 
and expressed independently. E. D. KNIGHT, 

Virginian Electric, Inc., 
Cherleston, W. Va. 


We Would Be Glad to Cooperate 
To the Editor: 
_ Your leading editorial in Electrical Merchandising for May 
hits the nail on the head. 

Sound instalment selling requires credit and collection facili- 
ties which the average small dealer cannot afford. If the “little 
fellow” is to be continued in business, he must have some means 
of financing his instalment paper and the public utility might 
well prove the outlet for him. 

While in the past some of the power companies have offered 
financing to large, substantial dealers—who, incidentally, could 
finance their own paper through the regular channels—the real 
opportunity for the utilities to create dealer good-will lies in 
helping out the small retailer whose usual channels are closed. 
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Of course, for the power companies to finance these small 
dealers means tying up working capital which might be em- 
ployed more profitably in ‘the regular course of business. Where 
warranted, however, rediscounting facilities would be offered 
them by responsible finance companies who would be glad to 
co-operate in the program you propose. 

E. CARLISLE HUNTER, 
Ass’t Vice-President, 
Bankers-Commercial Security Company, Inc., 
New York City. 


Finance Companies Cutting Down 


To the Editor: 

Obviously, if the utility is the beneficiary of electrical appli- 
ance sales from the standpoint of load building they might, as 
you point out, profitably use their funds to finance dealers, par- 
ticularly at a time when regular finance companies, far removed 
from local interests, are curtailing their credit. 

I enjoyed reading the article and am passing it on to our 
financial officers. F. E. BASLER, 

General Sales Manager, 
Atwater Kent Manufacturing Company. 


Dealers Can’t Buy 


To the Editor: 

Your editorial on financing the dealer’s paper has been received 
and read with interest. 

I agree with you that this is undoubtedly one of the major prob- 
lems of dealer sales of high priced electrical merchandise, and 
that the utility companies can be of real service in this regard. 
A number of utility companies are thinking about this and your 
editorial is very timely. 

Our organization is helping to push this idea across. We have 
found that one of the major problems of our distributors has 
been the ability of the individval dealer to pay for merchandise 
purchased from the distributor. If the utility company could take 
the dealer’s retail paper, it would certainly put him in better 
shape to buy goods from the distributor. 

R. M. MARSHALL, 
Vice-President & General Manager, Electromaster, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Would Render Great Assistance 


To the Editor: 

There is no question but that financing or credit is of major 
importance today. Companies who are in position to help their 
dealers by carrying safe paper are certainly rendering a great 
sales assistance if they do it. The recent liberalization of the 
Federal Reserve Board ruling, in regard to re-discountable paper, 
will undoubtedly go a long way toward assisting that phase of 
the current situation. Many years of experience has proven that 
this deferred payment paper is a very safe credit risk. 

Normally, it seems quite clear that too much merchandise is 
purchased on credit and that it is a healthier situation to stick a 
little closer to a cash basis. The time, however, to bring about 
this change is not when we are in the slump of a severe depres- 
sion, but after we have recovered and are riding on the crest of 
the wave. Liberal credit at this time would serve as a leveling 
off process to bring up production and then when production 
becomes excessive at the top of the next bulge it could be leveled 
off by a severe tightening in credit terms. D. H. KELLY, 

Vice-President, The Electric Auto-Lite Co., 
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Sound and Practical 


To the Editor: 

Utility financing of dealer instalment accounts, when prop- 
erly regulated and when operated to fill a definite need, is sound 
and practical. The justification for this, or any other plan of 
dealer cooperation, must be the value in obtaining new business 
and in improvement to customer service. 

In offering this aid there are two points to be considered by 
the utility. First, likely criticism of local banks and finance 
organizations doing business with certain dealers; second, busi- 
ness ethics and community standing of dealers. 

With few exceptions the type of dealer in greatest need of the 
utility assistance is the electrical contractor with store. With 
these dealers the primary interest is in the wiring phase of the 
business and their appliance activity has not been outstanding to 
date. As a rule they do not sell in sufficient volume to warrant 
a local arrangement for financing. Utility assistance to this 
group should involve fewer problems and increase appliance 
interest to a larger extent than any other group. 

The increase of the appliance business and the steady growth 
of electric service have brought about a need for certain changes 
in dealer policies of the past. In the writer’s opinion the financ- 
ing of small dealer paper is just another service the utility can 
offer to correct and improve an existing condition. 

W. E. McCREERY, 
Sales Manager, 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Brockton. 


v 
The Jobber Should Help 


To the Editor: 

I have read the article on dealer financing with real interest 
and I hope that some of the power company officials will see it 
and will do some thinking about it. 

The power company is admittedly the principal gainer when 
the sale of any electrical appliance is consummated. He should 
therefore do all he can to promote sales. He does do a lot but 
he has overlooked this very important matter of the small dealer 
financing. He is able and should be willing to handle the small 
dealers’ time paper without recourse when his financial condi- 
tion is such that the money lords of the country will not. 

Your article covers this subject so well that there is very 
little that I would add to it, but there is another thought in my 
mind that has been asking for expression for some time. The 
manufacturer has created the jobber for his own good purposes, 
or at least is now using him for his purposes, and should require 
the jobber to help the small dealer with his time paper. If the 
jobber is independent and not financially able to carry time 
paper the manufacturer should help him by accepting the time 
paper of the dealer held by the jobber in a lump sum. This 
could be in the form of a loan, taken from the manufacturer’s 
reserve, bearing interest at a legal rate and secured by the time 
paper the jobber holds. There is a chance here for an extra 
profit that the manufacturer should be glade to get. Why 
shouldn’t the jobber handle some of this time paper when he 
admits that his whole excuse for being is service to the dealer? 

R. W. ENGSBERG, 
Engsberg’s Electrical Store, Lake Mills, Wis. 


Vv 
Dealers Well Financed 


To the Editor: 

As far as electric ranges are concerned an entirely new field 
of operation is being opened up which hitherto has been closed 
to us. The number of substantial dealers located in territories 
where dealer merchandising has been taboo is very considerable. 
These dealers are excellently financed and do not ask odds from 
anyone. ‘They are now not only in a positiom to merchandise on 
their own initiative but those who might possibly find financing 
difficult have the benefit of utility cooperation. 

Our first quarter of 1932 showed an increase over similar 
quarters in 1930 and 1931 and we attribute it entirely to the 
fact that new territories are being opened up for merchandising. 
This includes Kansas and Oklahoma which we look to to fur- 
nish a substantial part of our volume in the near future. Or- 
ganization has been slow as the dealers had to start at the bottom 
but I feel confident that the American merchant has enough 
initiative and enough incentive in the shape of reward for his 
efforts, to establish electrical merchandising on a basis that we 
have never dreamed of before. CHARLES A. PIERSON, 

President, Standard Electric Stove Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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Dealers Suffer From Lack of Finance 


To the Editor: 

After noting the various comments I am of the opinion that 
a cooperative scheme of financing would not only be of benefit 
to the electrical dealer, but as well to the manufacturer and the 
power company. 

From recent personal experiences, I find that the majority of 
electrical dealers are in the “dumps,” mainly of course that they 
have suffered considerably through a lack of finances necessary 
in conducting their business. They are afraid to buy because of 
this handicap; and pass up many profitable and practical items 
they should sell. As a result a good many of the electrical items 
that should be sold and serviced by the experienced electrical 
dealers have been taken on and merchandised by organizations 
not as particularly adapted for the proper servicing as the experi- 
enced electrical dealer. A. A. KAMEN, 

President, Home-Electrical Specialties Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
v 


In Complete Sympathy 


To the Editor: 

I am in complete sympathy with your analysis of the situation 
in financing the small appliance dealer as well as your proposal 
for the solution of this problem. 

In our own business, I know, we could make plenty of good, 
small dealer connections if we were in position to help these men 
in carrying the time payment papers on the merchandise 
they sell. 

It seems to me that if the utilities would lend a helping hand 
to the small appliance dealer by handling time payment con- 
tracts, that it would be an immediate step forward in the return 
of prosperity. Not only would the dealer be able to buy and sell 
more merchandise, but he would again start the wheels of indus- 
try moving and that in turn would help to relieve the unemploy- 
ment situation. 

You may place me on record as favoring your proposal in its 
entirety. 

It is my sincere wish that utilities will consider the dealer’s 
financing plan seriously and do something about it real soon. 

R. M. HARTER, 
Manager Household Sales, Finnell System, Inc., 


Vv 
Should Help Business 


To the Editor: 

This article has been read with interest . . . the manner of 
handling the dealer problem certainly should be a means of im- 
proving business if this arrangement could be worked in different 
parts of the country. 

Unfortunately, however, in our territory, both in Kansas and 
Oklahoma, the Central Stations are prohibited from either sell- 
ing merchandise or being interested in assisting in the sale of 
merchandise in any manner. 

However, we are in hopes that this condition will be changed 
before a great while, and if this change takes place, we feel that 
an arrangement along the lines mentioned in this article should 
be of considerable assistance, not only to the dealer, but to the 
Central Station. E. F. HARDY, 

Vice-President, Missouri Valley Electric Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Vv 


Generally Agreed Upon 


To the Editor: ; 

It has been my privilege to witness many experiments as a 
means of salvaging the dealer and bringing him back into the 
picture as an avenue of distribution for electrical appliances. 

The plan that seems to have survived and has demonstrated its 
superior merit is that plan outlined in the May issue of Electri- 
cal Merchandising and entitled “Financing—The Neck of the 
Bottle.” I have talked with many dealers, jobbers and utility 
men and this is the one plan that it is generally agreed upon, is 
practical and workable from all points of view. 

I wish to take this opportunity cf recommending 
tinuance in driving this message home to the industry. After all, 
it’s the old story of “team work.” Distribution is a common 
problem requiring impartial attention of the entire appliance 
industry. ALVA T. SMITH, 

Manager, Electrical Division, National 
Enameling & Stamping Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


your con- 
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Tne Power Companies Pay for 





RANGE 


93 UTILITIES 
have the policy in effect; 
TWO YEARS 
experience of absorbing 
range installation costs 


By 
Laurence Wray 


augurated by the power companies has shown such 
remarkable and continued growth as the policy of 
absorbing charges incidental to electric range wiring. 

How steadily the policy has marched forward in its 
acceptance by the electrical power industry may be 
gathered from the fact that in May 1930 when the policy 
was first advocated by ELEcTRICAL MERCHANDISING in 
an editorial “Remove the Barrier,” only four central 
stations were then following the practice, which since 
has become known as “free wiring.” A year later, in 
May 1931, the policy had gained such headway, that 33 
companies had adopted it. Two years later, in May 
1932, 93 central station operating companies had the 
policy in effect according to the latest authoritative in- 
formation. 

No complete list of companies now offering free range 
wiring to their customers is available, but when one 
realizes that such important metropolitan centers as 
Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit, Kansas City and Atlanta 
are absorbing range wiring costs, some comprehension is 
gained of the extent to which the policy has generally 
been embraced by some of the major utilities of the 
country. In addition, such large systems as the Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corp., the Engineers Public 
Service Corp., the West Penn Power Company, the New 
England Power Association, the West2rn Massachusetts 
Companies, all operating a number of companies and 
serving various sections of the country, have adopted 
with varying degrees of modification, the free range 
wiring plan. It is interesting to note that the policy of 


Pisce no important commercial policy in- 


absorbing range wiring costs has continued its steady 
growth in spite of the objections and criticisms from 
many sources. 


The Association of Electragists, Inter- 
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national for one, claim that the policy would tend to 
destroy the individual initiative of the contractor. The 
utility commercial executives generally have been quick 
to see the fallacy of any such reasoning; as one com- 
mercial executive of a large holding company pointed out 
to the writer, the adoption of free range wiring through- 
out their properties has created four wiring jobs for the 
contractor where only one existed before. It is a source 
of some pride to the editors of ELEcTRICAL MERCHAN- 
DISING, that the general recognition and adoption of this 
constructive policy by the power companies has been at 
least in part result both of our original advocacy of the 
plan, and our consistent reporting of experiences and 
results throughout the past two years of those companies 
who put it into effect. 

It is especially pertinent at this time to dwell for a 
moment on the constructive phase of range wiring policy 
quite apart from its intrinsic value in creating volume 
for the manufacturer, load for the power company, and 
wiring jobs for the contractor. I refer to the success 
of the policy in cementing industry relations. In almost 
every instance where the power company has adopted 
free range wiring, they have extended the privileges and 
benefits of the plan to the dealers. In other words, they 
have extended the policy to include every range of recog- 
nized quality added to their lines, whether through their 
own sales efforts or through cooperating retail outlets. 
Such a policy has naturally had its effect on dealer sales. 
Where formerly the dealer found it difficult if not im- 
possible to sell ranges against the barrier of relatively 
high installation costs, he has found this difficulty auto- 
matically removed, and he has been able to concentrate 
on the simple policy of selling the convenience and 
luxury of electric cookery in competition with other 
fuels. 


We HAVE many conclusive proofs of the truth of 
this contention in the experiences of the power 
companies who have worked closely with dealers on elec- 
tric range merchandising. In Brockton, Mass., for in- 
stance, 225 ranges were sold in 1930 of which the dealers 
sold only 5. Early in 1931, the Edison company in that 
city adopted the free wiring policy on all ranges sold on 
its lines. The same year 810 ranges were sold in the . 
Brockton territory, and this time the dealers accounted 
for 209 of them. So rapidly have the dealers embraced 
the opportunity presented in range merchandising that 
an official of the company reports that in 1932 all dealer 
sales have increased whereas the central station sales 
have fallen off. The reason is fairly obvious. With the 
power company actively interested in range sales, with 
the costs of installation no longer a stumbling block in 
the approach to the prospect, electric ranges in the eyes 
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Every electric range sold creates (1) man- 
facturing, wholesaling and retailing prof- 
its (2) a wiring job (3) a market for 
switches, meters, transformers, distribu- 
tion, substation and generating equipment 


totaling $117. 
— LLL LOIRE LEE AEE SS BRA LEE ERLE 


of the dealers have been put on the same basis as any 
other major appliance. 

As in the majority of other power companies where 
this policy has been adopted, the range wiring cost in 
Brockton is capitalized from the primary feeder to the 
beginning of the appliance circuit and the cost of the 
inside wiring of the range is charged to company ex- 
pense. In many instances, the central stations have 
capitalized the range wiring account instead of charging 
it to promotional expense or maintenance. At least two 
state utility commissions have approved this practice. 

Another interesting example of the results of a free 
range wiring policy on dealer sales is reflected in the 
experience of the Virginia Electric & Power Company 
at Richmond. E. S. Whitlock, manager of the Electric 
Department at Thalhimer’s Department Store told the 
writer that it had been virtually impossible for them to 
cngage in active range merchandising prior to the time 
the power company absorbed wiring costs of all ranges 
added to their lines. Since then, the department store 
has installed a complete electric range department, and 
in addition, do an active outside selling job tying in with 
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the current campaigns of the utility. In the last 90-day 
campaign, Thalhimer’s accounted for 150 range sales. 

An unusual angle of the Virginia situation is the fact 
that a number of people owning electric ranges are in 
the habit of moving them to their summer cottages when 
they move to the beach for vacation. Instead of invest- 
ing in a new piece of cooking apparatus and in an ice 
box, for that matter, many of them merely pull out the 
plugs of their range and refrigerator and ship them down 
to their summer home. 

Another desirable element of the policy of absorbing 
wiring costs on ranges has to do with the large floating 
element of the population who are in the habit of renting 
their homes. It has been stated on reliable information 
that something like 80 per cent of the people are 
“renters” rather than home owners. This is especially 
true of the Pacific Northwest and the industrial regions 
in the Middlewest and the East. It has always been diff- 
cult to sell an electric range to a renter, because of their 
profound antipathy to making any improvements on the 
landlord’s property. Wiring an electric range has always 
come under that head. And only with the introduction 
of free wiring has the problem been satisfactorily ap- 
proached. A great many of the objections in investing 
in an electric range has been removed when the cus- 
tomer knows in the first place that the range will be 
wired in the home without charge to him. Another 
objection is removed when the renter knows that if he 
moves from the premises and takes his electric range, 
it will be wired again in his new home. 

From the utility standpoint the situation also has its 
advantages: A new tenant moving into the vacated 
premises will find it already wired for a range and is 
thus half sold on making the original investment. 

In whatever manner we look, therefore, at a utility 
policy of absorbing range wiring costs, it is difficult to 
see wherein it has failed to provide benefits for every 
branch of the industry. Some companies have adopted 
the policy as a means of attaining saturation on electric 
ranges comparable to that of refrigeration; some have 
adopted it as a temporary measure to stimulate range 
activity; others have seen in the free wiring plan a 
method whereby dealers can begin to take an active in- 
terest in range business. Whatever the reason behind 
the adoption, we are familiar at least with the fact that 
those territories which have tried it out have never failed 
to register decided increase in load. 

Philadelphia jumped their range sales from 750 in 
1930 to 5,000 in 1931 and have a quota for 1932 of 
10,000 ranges. Another company adopted free wiring 
during a sixty day range campaign and sold more ranges 
during that period than they had previously sold in 10 
months. Experiences such as these tell their own story. 
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By 
E. A. Holmberg 


Merchandise Manager, 
Brooklyn Edison Company; 
Chairman, Vacuum Cleaner 

Sub-Committee, NELA 


Cleaners 





Need a New Deal 


HERE aren’t any new ideas in the vacuum 
cleaner business. 

At first blush that may seem to be a pretty 
open and shut statement to make. But the facts are 
fairly self-evident. It is one of the oldest established 
electrical businesses, it has seen every type of distribu- 
tion and selling method, it has had its boom years and 
its depressed ones. Cleaners have a saturation of about 
45 per cent nationally according to the latest figures. 
From our own experience, with saturation figures higher 
than the national average and with most of the remain- 
ing homes in our territory in the class we cannot look 
upon as real prospects—that is, the tenement house type 
of wired home—we look upon cleaners as virtually 90 
per cent replacement business. 

And yet cleaners represent a highly desirable business 
to us. We campaign them actively at least two months 
of the year—usually in the spring and in the fall. Unit 
sales run into the thousands. The reason it is good 
business for us and should be, as far as I can see, for 
any other power company in the country, is fairly 
obvious. 

It has been said before and will stand repeating here 
that there are two primary reasons why vacuum cleaners 
are important in power company’s merchandise pro- 
grams: 








1. Because of the revenue accruing from their use. 

2. Because they sell most satisfactorily the idea of 
the service and convenience of electricity to the 
housewife. 


Assuming then that we look upon our particular 
territory as being, from all practical selling purposes, 
80 per cent saturated it would appear that we had 
satisfied the only two primary reasons for our engaging 
in the vacuum cleaner business: We are already getting 
the revenue from the cleaners on the lines and, to a 
lesser degree, perhaps, the cleaners are giving fairly 
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adequate service. Naturally, there will be a fair per- 
centage of those that are not giving completely satis- 
factory service and could stand immediate replacement. 

We are chiefly interested in cleaners, therefore, from 
the standpoint of the labor saving and convenience to 
the customer which creates a desire for other electric 
appliances and the revenue from their use. The function 
and service rendered by the cleaner needs no elaborate 
explanation; they can be campaigned with a minimum 
of selling expense and the profit accruing from their 
sale helps us to balance the relatively high promotional 
costs of selling newer appliances which have not yet 
received consumer acceptance. 





Profit is the Chief 





Granted, therefore, that we need to sell cleaners— 
that we have to sell cleaners, it becomes increasingly 
important to find a new and effective way of presenting 
our story to the public. I remarked before that there 
were no new ideas in the cleaner business. That is true 
insofar as the old floor model cleaner is concerned but 
the cleaner industry has presented us with an idea in 
the form of a new piece of merchandise—the hand 
cleaner—which, for all our purposes, have made cleaners 
a new and important business. 

Let’s see what is means to us in the year A.D. 1932. 
We have a cleaner market which we figure is 80 per 
cent saturated. We have in other words, a replacement 
business and 1932, it has been painfully impressed upon 
us, is not a year in which a replacement business stands 
very much show. It is a year in which people are mak- 
ing things do. As long as a device is giving fairly ade- 
quate service it is difficult to convince the guardian of 
the family pocketbook that there is any vital need of 
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replacing that device with a new and more efficient 
model. 

That is where the hand cleaner has come to our 
rescue. It is a comparatively new device. It is a device 
which still faces the prospect of a wide open market. 
It is a device which renders even a greater service and 
satisfaction to the housewife than the floor cleaner. It 
is a device which, although just about equalling the floor 
cleaner in wattage consumption, exceeds it in revenue due 
to its greater use. And, finally, it is a device which 
sells for a low price—a consideration that cannot be 
overlooked in the 1932 market. : 

A glance at the results of two recent cleaner+ cam- 
paigns of the Brooklyn Edison Company reveals just 
what the hand cleaner has meant to us from the stand- 
point of sales, of volume and of load. In the first 
campaign, run in the spring of 1931, 50 per cent more 
hand cleaners were sold than floor models! In a Fall 
campaign, run in the same year, nearly 80 per cerit of 
the sales were on the hand model! And these results 
were attained despite the fact that most of the news- 
paper advertising and direct mail were directed upon the 
floor model. Also despite the fact that the salesmen’s 
compensation was adjusted to bring him the greatest 
return on the sale of the floor model. 

This reaction on the part of our customers was pri- 
marily due, of course, to their recognition of the value 
of the hand cleaner in their homes. It has not been 
generally pointed out that the floor model vacuum 
cleaner only accounts for about ten per cent of the 
cleaning a woman has to do in the home. It will take 
care of the larger rugs in the living room and dining 
room and the smaller rugs in the hall and bedrooms. 
It is used either for five or ten minutes every other day 
or a slightly longer period about twice a week. But 
the countless uses in cleaning drapes, davenports, beds, 
upholstered chairs, curtains, and automobile upholstery 
makes the hand cleaner an almost indispensable tool to 
the housewife. And curiously enough, the time she 
takes up to go over those items in her home is far 
greater than she spends on the rugs. The hand cleaner 
is a device, too, for which new uses are continually 
being found and the only other electrical appliances that 





Consideration in 1932 





come to my mind on which the housewife can be advised 
of additional uses is the kitchen mixer and fireless 
cooker. You cannot show her new uses for her refrig- 
erator, washer, toaster or radio set. 

I have approached this subject of vacuum cleaner 
business so far from the standpoint of the consumer 
and his special requirements in a year unfavorable to 
replacement business. There is another important angle 
to the cleaner situation: Our own merchandising 
problem. 

It is one thing to have a piece of merchandise and 
to spend money promoting it but in the final analysis 
that piece of merchandise has got to be sold. Selling 
vacuum cleaners is largely a matter of man-power. But 
the company who expects their sales crews to take to 
the streets in a period when sales resistance is high, is 
doomed to disappointment unless they take into con- 
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sideration the psychological aspects of the situation, 
insofar as their own salesmen are concerned. 

The first essential that a sales crew must have is 
enthusiasm. The second is intelligent direction. But 
without enthusiasm and a valid belief in the possibilities 
of the device he is selling, no man can go out ringing 
bells with the smallest hope of making any kind of 
showing. Changed conditions in the field require just 
as much a change in the minds of the men who are going 
out to meet it. They must feel definitely that the thing 
they have got to sell has such inherent value to the con- 
sumer today that making sales will be a matter of course. 

Here, too, the hand cleaner has helped. Salesmen 
that might have been skeptical about the possibility of 
selling floor model cleaners to their prospects, who in 
many cases they had already contacted sometime dur- 
ing the past year, were enthusiastic about the number 
of small hand cleaners they could dispose of. The 
device was not only a door-opener it was an eye-opener. 
And once the customer’s interest was aroused the pos- 
sibility of bigger commissions and extra prizes that 
would come with the sales of a larger cleaner had its 
effect. We have only to point to the results in our 
recent cleaner campaigns to know how well these 
theories worked out in practice. 

There is one more angle to merchandising hand 

(Please turn to page 55) 





TOP: Mosé hand cleaners are equipped with a 


spraying device for moth prevention. This one 


argument alone is enough. 


BELOW: The hand vacuum has the+necessary 

elements of newness, greater service to the cus- 

tomer, and low price. It is a large part of the 
answer t&? cleaner business in 732. 
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What happened 
Some High Spots of the 


June 8-12 


54th Annual Convention, N.E.L.A., 
in session. J. F. Owens, president- 
elect, discusses year’s most important 
industry problem—‘Trade Relations.” 
Statement df merchandising proced- 


ure, Electrical Merchandising Joint 
Committee, adopted. M. H. Ayles- 
worth, president, N.B.C., high-spots 


television; Van Aernam presents “com- 
plete equipment” plan; T. O. Kennedy 
says we need more of the commercial 
viewpoint; H. P. Liversidge plumps for 
good trade relations through good pub- 
lic relations; W. A. Jones, N.E.L.A. 
president, assails political attacks; M. E. 
Sampsell urges more and better group 
teamwork; J. E. Davidson tells the story 
of his Refrigeration Bureau. 


June 8 


J. Clark Coit, president, U. S. Radio 
& Television Corp., elected president 
Radio Manufacturers Association at 
annual conclave. 


Also in June: 


J. S. Tritle made vice-president of 
Westinghouse. 

G.E. loses Langmuir tube patent suit 
to De Forest. 

Addison B. Day, president, Los An- 
geles Gas & Electric, elected president, 
Pacific Coast Electrical Association. 

Frederick M. Feiker, former editor, 
Electrical World and Electrical Merch- 
dudising, made director, Bureau Foreign 
& Domestic Commerce. 

C. S. Johnson made vice-president in 
charge of sales for Silex. 


July 1 

Pacific Gas & Electric, with dealers, 
sell 1,881 ranges, 838 water heaters, in 
60-day drive. 

H. W. Young elected commercial 
vice-president, Northern States Power 
Company. 

Philadelphia Electric, Public Service 
of N. J. and other U.G.I. affiliates resign 
frone N.E.L.A. 


July 28 
John J. Caddigan, Boston Edison 
Company, elected chairman, National 


Council of Electric Leagues at Camp 
Cooperation. ° 
Also in July: 

Meter first used on electric refrig- 
erator. 

Public Service of Colorado announce 
results of ‘broadcast campaign on heat- 
ing appliances. Sold: 400 irons, 300 
waffle-irons, 200 percolators. 

Georgia Power announce range wir- 
ing altowance plan to include dealers. 
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Fredetic P. Vose fesigns as general 
secretary-treasurer, National Electrical 
Credit Association, is succeeded by his 
legal associate, Col. Frederick A. Lind. 

August H. Jaeger resigns as Leonard 
refrigeration sales manager is succeeded 
by R. I. Petrie of Kelvinator. 


August 1 


Allis-Chalmers and American Brown 
Boveri merge. 

El Paso Electric and 25 dealers sell 
800 cookers in 30-day campaign. Pacific 
Gas & Electric, with dealers, form co- 
operative “Ironing Machine Bureau,” 
sell 400 ironers in 30 days. 


Also in August: 


W. Neal Gallagher becomes president, 
Automatic Washer Company, succeed- 
ing Harry L. Ogg, resigned on account 
of illness. 

Frederick B. Uhrig assumes post as 
secretary-treasurer, Central Division, 
National Electric Credit Association, 
post held by F. P. Vose for more than 
40 years. 


September 10 


H. P. Davis, vice-president, Westing- 
house, “father of broadcasting,” founder 
of KDKA, dies. 


September 16 


J. H. Trumbull, president Trumbull 
Electric Company, former governor of 
Connecticut, elected president N.E.M.A. 

Gerard Swope, president, General 
Electric, proposes sweeping plan to 
stabilize industry. 


September 21 


Eighth Annual Radio & Electrical 
World’s Fair, Madison Square Garden, 
N. Y. 


September 23 

Celebration of Faraday centennial an- 
niversary. 
Also in September: 


T. E. Quinn appointed vice-president, 
General Electric; P. B. Zimmer steps up 
as head of G. E. refrigeration depart- 
ment. 


October 1 


New York Electrical Association ac- 


quires 
stitute. 


Westinghouse Lighting  In- 


October 3-10 


Under Electric Refrigeration Bureau 
sponsorship, 500 refrigeration shows 
held throughout country. 


October 3 


- Timken-Detroit and Silent Automatic 
oil burner manufacturers, merge. 


Also in October: 


Central Hudson Gas & Electric, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., announce results 
of campaign in which company em- 
ployees, working on commission for 
dealers, sold 1,381 irons in 60-day ac- 
tivity. 

Thomas A. Edison, “Father of the 
Electrical Industry,” dies. : 

George D. Munger, Hudson River 
Valley contractor,’ wins McGraw-Hill 
Contractor-Dealer award for 1931. 

Morris Jacobs, Nebraska Power Com- 
pany, succeeds A. C. Watt, Common- 
wealth & Southern, as_ chairman, 
plan committee, Electric Refrigeration 
Bureau. 


November 1 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING reports 
first complete survey of results of Kan- 
sas-Oklahoma legislation against utility 
merchandising; “Lost: $4,000,000.” 


November 19 


Electric Range Committee, N.E.L.A. 
approves plans of N.E.M.A. for pro- 
gram to sell 1,000,000 ranges in three 
years. 


Also in November: 


George N. Brown becomes manager 
of N.E.L.A. Refrigeration Bureau. 
George W. Allison assumes responsi 
bility as field supervisor. Plans arc 
approved to carry on activity in 1932. 
Slogan “Another Million in 1932.” 

Justin T. Rogers, Sandusky Division, 
Ohio Public Service, perfects “dishpan’ 
lighting unit, utilizing 150-watt lamp 
to overcome minimum bill customer 
loss. Selling at less than $1, 694 were 
sold in four weeks—in the entire cami- 
paign. 

Helen Norris, Commonwealth, Chi- 
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Year Since the Last 
at Atlantic City, NJ. 


cago, succeeds Clara Zilleson, Philadel- 
phia Electric, as chairman, Women’s 
Committee, N.E.L.A. 

Former vice-president for Leonard re- 
frigerator, A. H. Jaeger becomes sales 
manager for Electromaster, range 
manufacturers. 

Ralph Leavenworth appointed adver- 
tising manager for Westinghouse. 


December 2 
Paul S. Clapp resigns as managing 


director, N.E.L.A., goes to Columbia 
Gas & Electric as vice-president. 


December 3 


T. R. Beal, president, Central Hudson 
Gas & Electric, awarded McGraw-Hill 
prize for cooperation in 1931. 


Also in December: 


Maytag Pacific Company and Maytag 
Intermountain Company merge. 

New York Edison System announce 
results of six-weeks vacuum cleaner 


drive: $264,345.60 volume; $250,000 
quota. 
January 1 


N.E.L.A. Refrigeration starts second 
year after selling 965,000 units in 1931. 


Annual statistics show increase in 
sales of refrigerators, washers and 
clocks over year previous; declines in 
sales of ironers, cleaners, heating ap- 
pliances, oil burners, ranges, heaters, 
sewing machines, irons, fans and flash- 
lights. Also: General decline in unit 
prices; the addition of 109,000 new 
wired homes. 


$5,000,000,000 domestic air-condition- 
ing market predicted as next greatest 
device for electrical industry promotion. 


January 16 


Kansas Press Association demands 
repeal of anti-utility merchandising 
legislation. 


January 28 


Matthew S. Sloan resigns as president, 
New York Edison System; succeeded by 
Frank W. Smith. 


Also in January: 
Flexible Cord group of N.E.M.A. de- 
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vise bracelet label in conjunction with 
Underwriter’s Laboratories to identify 
standard, quality cord. 

Domestic Lighting Committee, N.E.- 
L.A. urge adoption of “three-year plan” 
to promote greater interest in home 
lighting. 

J. E. North elected for the ninth con- 
secutive year as president, Electrical 
League of Cleveland. 

ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 
brates 25th anniversary. 

A. C. “Gus” Mayer, merchandising 
manager, G. E. refrigeration depart- 
ment, killed in plane crash. 

Miller: Munson, for 11 years Hoover 
Company advertising manager, joins 
Henri, Hurst & MacDonald, advertising 
agency as vice-president. 

Society for Electrical Development, 
founded in the interests of cooperation 
in the industry, disbanded. 


cele- 


February 9-12 


George E. Whitwell, vice-president, 
Philadelphia Electric; chairman, Penn- 
sylvania Utilities Merchandising Com- 
niittee, announces individual merchan- 
dising policies for the state utilities. Ex- 
cerpts: Quality appliances, maintenance 
of price, no premiums, co-ordinated ad- 
vertising with dealers, finance charges 
and installment terms to permit fair 
competition, segregation of merchandis- 
ing accounts from operating accounts. 


February 17 


E. N. Hurley, Jr., president, Hurley 
Machine Company (Thor) elected presi- 


dent, American Washing Machine 
Manufacturers Association for third 
time. 


Also in February: 


Pittsburgh announces results of lamp 
campaign: 733,836 lamps in 30 days. 
H. W. Newell becomes vice-president in 
charge of sales for Frigidaire. 

California Edison’s “Long Beach ex- 
periment,” where power company re- 
tired from merchandising, shows 76 per 
cent decrease in sales after more than 
year’s operation. 

San Francisco passes ordinance pro- 
hibiting the sale of “unapproved” ap- 
pliances. 





Cooperative utility-dealer campaign in 
Kansas City, Mo., results in sale of 900 
washers in 26 days. 

United Electric Light of Springfield, 
Mass., puts on dealer range campaign; 
27 dealers sell 327 ranges in 9 weeks. 

Hotpoint division, General Electric, 
announce $2,000,000 promotional drive 
on electric ranges. 


March 1 


John J. Cooper, president, Mountain 
Electric Company, later division, Gen- 
eral Electric Supply, becomes executive 
manager, Electric League of Colorado. 


March 14 


Frigidaire announces new low prices 
cn refrigerators—$130. 


Also in March: 


Massachusetts and Mississippi defeat 
utility anti-merchandising bills. 

W. C. Mainwaring heads merchandis- 
ing department, British Columbia power 
company at Vancouver. 

Stewart-Warner, radio and automo- 
tive accessory company, brings out 
electric refrigerator following lead of 
other prominent radio companies—Fada, 
Majestic, Sparton and Crosley. 


April 1 

Bernard F. Weadock, N.E.L.A. legal 
counsel, appointed managing director of 
Association succeeding Paul S. Clapp. 


April 11 
General Electric announces four-year 
service guarantee on refrigerators. 


Also in Apr-l: 

Howard E. Blood, president Norge 
Corporation, made first vice president 
Borg-Warner, parent company. 

P. S. Arkwright, president, Georgia 
Power Company, appointed chairman 
National Electric’ Cookery Council, 
range twin to refrigeration’s N.E.L.A. 
Bureau. 

Joseph F. Becker elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales, New York Edi- 
son System. 

U. G. I. Philadelphia Electric, and 
Public Service of N. J., rejoin N.E.L.A. 

Charles Leavitt Edgar, president 
Boston Edison, past president N.E.L.A. 
dies. 


In May 

Union Electric Light & Power Co. of 
St. Louis begin intensive activity on 
air-conditioning devices as an imme- 
diate commercial possibility. Air-Con- 
ditioning Bureau planned to organize 
dealer promotion. 


June 5-10 
Fifty-fifth Annual Convention of 
N.E.L.A. at Atlantic City. 





ELEVATION 





How the Union 
Electric Light 
and Power 
Company laid 
out a section of 
the first floor 
of their build- 
ing for a dis- 
play of air-con- 
ditioning 
equipment, 


onditioning 
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: Sr. LOUIS Adopts A\ir- 


N ST. LOUIS, Missouri, they apparently don’t 
believe in waiting for things to happen. 

In 1931 their cooperative electrical refrigeration 
bureau is credited with being instrumental in causing 
the sale of 24,144 electrical refrigerators against a quota 
of 11,500—210 per cent of quota—and is apparently on 
the way to a similar record in 1932. So impressed have 
the officials of the Union Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany been with the results of the cooperative refrigera- 
tion selling, they are now planning to put into immediate 
effect a similar activity on air conditioning through the 
medium of a proposed Air Conditioning Bureau. 

Because Missourians who, paradoxically, apparently 
do not have to be shown, air conditioning devices, espe- 
cially room coolers, are being looked upon as an im- 
mediate commercial potentiality. In many localities, as 
the central station has pointed out in the prospectus to 
electrical retailers in St. Louis, the development of the 
market for air conditioning apparatus is being put off 
while engineering and sales organizations are gradually 
formed. The process is one which may take a year or 
two. But in St. Louis they prefer to look at the matter 
from the standpoint of immediate sales possibilities. 
The room cooler, they say, is here, it works, and with 
warm weather already here the necessity for its com- 
mercial promotion is immediate. In other words, it is 
news. Looking at it from that angle, there is no earthly 
reason why the electrical industry of St. Louis should 
wait. 

Classifying their reasons for going into this business 
immediately, they find the following: 
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(1) The climate is favorable, several months of hot 
summer weather with many weeks of high temperature 
and humidity. 

(2) The public, rendered air conditioning conscious 
by enormous public and institutional engineering in- 
stallations. 

(3) Months of preparation by special air condition- 
ing engineering department of the Union Electric Light 
& Power Company. 

(4) The results, as outlined above, in their refrigera- 
tion activity carried on during the past 18 months. 
Having set down the reasons why they feel it necessary 
to begin an active and immediate assault on the air con- 
ditioning market, they next set down the actual pro- 
posals which they intend to put into effect: (1) An 
all-consumer public display and demonstration of air 
conditioning with particular emphasis on room coolers. 
(2) To insure a large attendance by means of news- 
paper advertising and direct mail campaigns. (3) To 
set up a cooperative Air Conditioning Bureau through 
which manufacturers, distributors, dealers, and the power 
company can work out together an effective advertising 
and selling program. 

Because air conditioning requires so great a diversity 
of equipment and installation, the Union Electric Light 
& Power Company intend to do no merchandising in 
connection with the campaign, according to C. E. Michel, 
sales manager. It will, however, devote its entire efforts 
to developing the market, promoting sound standards in 
the industry and assisting manufacturers and their dis- 
tributors in making sales. Inasmuch as the power com- 
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ENGINEERING..... 


ADVERTISING 
and SALES 


organizations already func- 
tioning to do a $500,000 busz- 
ness in 1932. Unton Electric 
Light & Power propose Air- 
Conditioning Bureau—will 
not merchandize themselves 


pany intends to start their air conditioning promotion 
immediately, they have compiled a list of 3,500 homes 
who might be considered prospects and an additional 
3,500 residential prospects as a secondary list. These 
do not even take into consideration the number of com- 
mercial and professional installations. .As a working 
quota for the year, they make the conservative estimate 
of 500 sales at an average price of $1,000 each. 

Foremost in the thinking of the commercial executives 
of the Union Electric Light & Power Company is the 
belief that to be sold, air conditioning devices should 
be sampled and demonstrated. In order to give the 
campaign its proper impetus, they have assigned the 
most important window of the power company building 
to a prominent display and demonstration of air con- 
ditioning devices. In addition, they have allotted a 
large portion of the main floor of the building to built-in 
rooms, showing installations for homes and _ offices. 
Equipment scheduled to be on display in the main floor 
includes a Carrier portable room cooler, Chill Air room 
cooler, Kool-A-Room, York F-12 Compressor, Ameri- 
can Furnace Co. home air conditioner, Frigidaire 
FW-6300 compressor, Frigidaire H-3 Air Conditioner, 
Frigidaire V-3 Air Conditioner, B-K Junior F-12 com- 
" pressor, Carrier Atmospheric Cabinet, Frigidaire FW- 
4152 compressor with S-3 air conditioners. 

Through the proposed bureau they also intend to get 
as many distributors and dealers working on displays 
as possible in order that the story of room cooling and 
air conditioning in the home may be brought forcibly and 
dramatically to the attention of the public. 
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One best § 


_inSt Louis fo ra 
| Public display 


In wide, busy Twelfth Boulevard are lay many 
of the important public displays, parades and 


exercises. It is the downtown focusing point 


for all types of traffic. ¢ & e 








Two pages from the brochure issued by the 
Union Electric Light and Power Company to 
inform the trade of their plans in regard to 
the development of the air-conditioning market. 
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The cooperation of the home 
service woman often helps 
to close a “doubtful” sale 


mechanism. We like to picture Home Service as 

the little cog that helps send the utility wheel 
further and faster along the road toward profits and 
goodwill. 

The splendid record of home service during the past 
five years (as reported at last year’s Women’s Committee 
session by Ada Bessie Swann) in which period utility 
home service departments grew from less than fifty to 
more than four hundred, speaks well for the high value 
utility executives place upon this work. 

Coincident with this growth in numbers is the develop- 
ment of the scope of home service work. Home service, 
in its early days, was probably a “complaint adjusting” 
activity, working entirely from the goodwill angle. From 
that it developed an educational aspect, teaching women 
consumers better ways of handling housekeeping process 
and housekeeping equipment, concentrating, quite 
naturally, on cookery, for to any woman, cooking is a 
subject of vital and never-failing interest. From educa- 
tional work with customers, home service widened its 
activities to include educational work on appliance use 
for utility employees, not only for the sales group, but 
for every employee, from president down. The home 
service director has also served, we think, in a very 
important capacity in the dealer cooperative programs 
that are now in effect in so many communities all over 
the country. And, as brought out in papers and discus- 
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sions at the recent Home Service Conference, the home 
service department is actively working with salespeople, 
in contacting prospective customers, turning in sales leads 
and in many ways, acting as the “door opener,” as it 
were, to the salesman’s call. 

In this Conference, Elizabeth Stone Macdonald pointed 
out the two necessary elements of home service,—good- 
will and “profits,” with special emphasis on “profits.” 
In the era of prosperity just past, home service efforts 
were largely concentrated on goodwill, since it was felt 
that the building of good public relations was the impor- 
tant task for home service. So overwhelmingly favor- 
able have been these goodwill results that the home service 
woman has now achieved so important a place in com- 
munity life that she is recognized as the authority for 
all household and social matters, from the business of 
feeding the family to correct social usage for formal 
weddings or other outstanding social functions. As 
Clara Zillessen, former chairman of the Women’s Com- 
mittee, pointed out in an article in Electrical Merchandis- 
ing last June, the home service woman is the “Dorothy 
Dix” of the community. 

But, besides this important role of the arbiter of good 
public relations, with the necessarily intangible results, 
the home service department has another responsibility : 
It must show a profit in cold, hard dollars. Its balance 
sheet must not show red. Accounting pencils are being 
sharpened and it becomes increasingly necessary that re- 
sults of home service work be presented in actual dollars 
and cents profits. 

At the present time, as evidenced by discussions de- 
veloped at the Conference, a great number of home 
service departments are working actively with their sales 
departments and with local dealers. 

As instances of what the home service department can 
accomplish in the way of cooperation with sales depart- 
ments, I would like to mention several examples of home 
service cooperation brought out during discussion of the 
subject at the Conference. 

Dorothy Warehime, home service director, Potoma: 
Edison Company, (in a territory of 40,000 meters, ter 
home service women and director, and with ten home 
service kitchens scattered over the district), pointed ou 
that in one district of about 1400 meters, home service 
women actually sold, and the home service departmen! 
was given credit for, 21 ranges and 6 food mixers, in ‘ 
period from June 1 to February 1. In February, 160 
refrigerators were sold in four weeks. Not all of the 
refrigerators were sold because of home service coopera- 
tion but a great many of the sales could be directly trace: 
to this cooperation. Certain days are set aside by th: 
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home service department for work with 
sales prospects and on these days the sales- — Salesmen 


service department where the appliance is easels 
aged to handle it. Several evening home 
service demonstrations are given, to which 
women prospects are invited to bring their 
husbands and which, of course, the salesmen 
also attend and work with the home service 
women in the appliance demonstrations. 
“The husbands not only come to these 
meetings,” said Miss Warehime, “but enjoy 
them. They stay through the entire demon- 
stration.” 

In evening meetings put on by the Niagara 
Hudson Corporation, under the direction of 
Laura Rischman, home service director, dis- 
trict sales representatives are expected to 
attend. 

Neva Atkinson, manager of the home 
economics bureau, New York Edison Com- 
pany, reported that two home service 
women of her department work entirely with 
salesmen in the field. At the Company’s 
15th Street office, one home service woman 
works with the salespeople and consummates 
many thousand dollars worth of sales. 

In our own Company, at home service 
meetings in district offices, we introduce 
salesmen of the district as representatives of 
the Company who will call at the homes in 
the territory. This introduction, we find, makes it easier 
for salesmen to get into the homes. 

Salesmen of the Monongahela Light & Power Com- 
pany, Fairmount, W. Va., are invited to open and close 
home service meetings, which has been found a very 
successful way of having the salesmen meet the house- 
wives in their districts, Agnes Greaser, home service 
director, reported. 

A method of home service work that has been found 
extremely satisfactory in many suburban communities 
is that of the small neighborhood gathering held at the 
home of a range owner. As described by Elizabeth 
Odames, Utica Gas & Electric Company, a woman who 
is a range customer invites several of the women in the 
neighborhood interested in electric cookery to attend a 
range “party.” A luncheon is served and dinner is left 
in the range oven for the hostess. An inexpensive, small 
appliance is also given the hostess for her kindness in 
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arranging the “party.’”’ These demonstrations, Miss 
Odames declared, have been very helpful. The sales 
representative is present during the demonstration and 
since there are always two or three women present who 
have electric ranges, a splendid opportunity is offered the 
salesman to ask these range owners pertinent questions 
about the use of, and results obtained from, their ranges. 
Of course, the women are very enthusiastic about electric 
cookery. One to two range sales, on the average, are 
closed at each of these demonstrations. The groups are 
small,—15, 20 or 25 women, depending upon the size of 
the hostess’ home. 

There are many ways in which home service can assist 
to bring in dollar profits. Because home service is geared 
to cooperate in all types of goodwill and sales work, we 
of the home service group are particularly eager to con- 
tribute our services, as the little cog of the utility 
mechanism, toward utility prosperity. 








Time and labor saving have been the features of 
the washer and ironer which have created a public 
response in the past. At this time, however, we 
have another market made up of many families 
who are not interested so much in saving time and 
labor as in saving money which has been paid for 
outside laundry service. 


HE washing machine as a good-will device has 

played an important part in utility merchandising. 

The washer and ironer as a laundry unit not only 
has more of a good-will feature than the washer alone, 
but a load-building value as well. A study made last 
year by the Sub-Committee of the N.E.L.A. Commercial 
Section showed an average annual increase of 204 kw. 
hrs. from the sale of a washer and an ironer. 

Time and labor saving have been the features of the 
washer and ironer which have created a public response 
in the past. At this time, however, we have another 
market made up of many families who are not interested 
so much in saving time and labor as in saving the money 
which has been paid for outside laundry service. 
Economy behind the scenes is a potent merchandising 
appeal for home laundry equipment today. 

Because washers are widely handled merchandise, the 
utility, especially in campaigning washers, must consider 
the dealer’s interest. Dealers are interested today in 
trading up washer prices, they cannot live on the returns 
in margin dollars from the very low priced washers now 
on the market. The dealer needs washer profit, and he 
cannot get it unless he can get better than average. 

These were considerations that influenced the Wash- 
ington Water Power Company of Spokane when it 
marshalled its organization for a very successful cam- 
paign on washers and ironers, during March of this year. 
The company did not want to feature low price; they 
wanted to bring the total of the sale up to a respectable 
amount and they wanted to sell ironers as well as 
washers. 

The washer selected as the leader was a washer selling 
for $79.50. This washer (all washers in the campaign 
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By Berkeley 


were Thor) and a wringer post ironer selling at $29.75 
were offered as a unit and as a unit only. Washer and 
ironer were not sold separately because the company 
had no intention of competing in the sale of washers and 
ironers on a price basis. Other combinations of wash- 
ers and ironers were offered at prices up to $216 and 
a quota of 208 complete units or 416 pieces were set 
up. This quota was almost realized, a total of 411 
pieces ‘being sold. The campaign, it is reported, was 
well received by other dealers in the territory, because 
of the fact that the company was not attempting to 
sell merchandise on a cash basis; the company’s adver- 
tising stressing the unit at a price above $100 was bene- 
ficial in influencing the sale of higher priced equipment 
generally in the districts affected. 


N outlining the campaign to his organization, R. B. 

McElroy, merchandise sales manager, issued the cau- 
tion that “We are load builders and not merchandise 
sellers. To sell only a washer to a customer who should 
have a complete laundry unit is to do only a 50 per cent 
job.” He therefore set up six different combinations of 
washers and ironers which, when sold as such, applied 
on quota; whereas, the sale of either a washer or ironer 
separately did not apply on quota. 

Except for unit number one the units thus set up were 
all priced for sale in combination at slightly less than the 
sum of the prices of the two pieces making up the unit. 
Unit number one the leader washer and the ironer, were 
low priced equipment, and were offered in combination at 
$109.35 cash or $121.50 on terms of $5.00 down and 
$5.00 a month. But the pieces making up this unit were 
not permitted to be sold separately. The other five unit 
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combinations carried prices from $124.20 to $216.00 
cash with the customary carrying charges added for term 
prices, $5.00 being the minimum down payment in each 
case with monthly payments running from $6.00 to 
$10.00 according to the total price of the unit purchased. 
These prices of the unit combinations ran $2.00 to $5.00 
lower than the list prices of the individual pieces and this 
was the only inducement offered the purchaser. 

To arouse the interest of the organization in the cam- 
paign six pre-campaign meetings were held at key points 
on the company’s system. These were dinner meetings 
at which attendance by all employees in the particular 
district was insisted upon. At these meetings the im- 
portance of selling kilowatt-hours was impressed on all 
present; the plan of the campaign was outlined and the 
special inducements offered to employees for sales effort 
were explaind. Cash prizes and bonuses were offered 
for unit sales to be paid to the employee making the 
sale provided only that his town reached the quota in 
complete laundry units assigned to it. These bonuses 
ranged from $2.50 for unit No. 1, the leader, to $6.25 
for the highest priced unit, and were paid in addition 
to the regular selling commission. Cash bonuses were 
also offered for separate washer and ironer sales run- 
ning from $1.25 to $3.75 to be paid also only when the 
town unit quota was made. Four grand prizes consisting 
- of Thor ironers, one for each of the territorial groups 
into which the entire territory was divided, were awarded 
for the highest percentage of quota sold by an employee 
in that group. 

After a lively town and individual competition during 
the five weeks of the campaign, stimulated by weekly 
letters from the merchandise sales manager, it was found 
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that 185 laundry unit combinations had been sold against 
a quota of 208. In addition to the unit sales, 20 separate 
washers and 21 separate ironers were also sold, though 
not counting toward quota, which brought the total num- 
ber of units of pieces sold to 411, or five less than quota. 
Over 50 per cent of the towns reached their quotas, two 
of them making 200 per cent. 

In the group and individual competition, bonuses total- 
ing $573.75 were paid to 64 employees ranging from 
$30.50 down to $1.25. Walter Harder was high sales- 
man in the Spokane group, winning the grand prize in 
that group, while in each of the other three groups there 
were ties for high man. 

In commenting on the campaign, Mr. McElroy stated 
that he felt the success was largely due to intensive con- 
centration on a single activity for a short space of time 
by the entire organization. This concentration, in which 
the features were adequate cash prizes for employees, 
an attractive offer as to price and terms for customers, 
and local advertising and window and store display keyed 
to the central idea of a ““New Superior Laundry Unit 
for $5.00 down,” apparently broke through the buying 
reserve and produced results beyond what might be 
expected in these times. In other words new applications 
of old campaign methods proved successful when a more 
broadly outlined general merchandising plan without 
intensified concentrated effort probably would not have 
been effective. 





Salesmen were instructed to get the customer's 


signature for the complete laundry unit. Six 

different combinations of washers and ironers 

were set up which, when sold as such, applied on 

quota. The sale of a separate washer or ironer 
did not apply on quota. 
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RACKE 


By Frank B. Rae, Jr. 


Y WIFE keeps a canary. 
Maybe yours does—if so, you will likely hear 


about a new organization, The Sanitary and 
Ethical Horsefeather Association, Unincorporated, P. O. 
Box 30,000,001, Odeerie, Me. 


* * * > 


HE OTHER evening my doorbell rang, and I 
opened to three serious gentlemen of the general 
appearance of correspondence-school detectives. 

“We have come,” said their spokesman, “to talk about 
your wife’s canary.” 

“What about him?” I asked. ‘“He’s a peaceful little 
feller—doesn’t bite the neighbors’ children—sings 
soprano—not a cough in a carload.”’ 

“How about his feathers? What chance has he got 
in competition with a vile livery stable?” snapped one of 
the men. 

“Now, wait a minute, Bill. Let me explain this,” said 
another. “You see,” he continued, “we are organizers 
of the Horsefeather Association. We seen a grevious 
wrong that is being done to this gentle little dicky-bird of 
yours.” 

“Nobody done wrong by him that I know of,” I said. 

“But they may—no telling what they may do unless 
they are prohibited.” 

“Meaning which?” 

“The money-mad livery stable owners!” roared the 
spokesman. “Lissen. In every town in America is a 
livery stable which has a monopoly of the horse-renting 
business. If you hire a horse and buggy you must pay 
this monopolistic stable owner whatever the besotted 
plutocrat demands for the hire of his spavined crow-bait. 

“But that isn’t all. Having hired this equine wreck at 
a ruinous rate you find that the beast won’t operate un- 
less you tickle him with a horsefeather. So this sly crook 
of a liveryman mulcts you double—he not only rents 
the horse but he sells you a horsefeather to tickle him 
with—and he puts it on your livery bill! It’s an out- 
rage! We're going to have a law.” 

“But what has all this got to do with my wife’s 
canary ?” 
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“The canary’s a bird, isn’t it? That lets you in. 

“Here’s the proposition: the burglars who run the 
livery stables contend that they have a right to sell horse- 
feathers because they supply the horses, but the members 
of our Associaton contend that we have the sole right to 
this business because we raise the birds that the feathers 
come from. We'll drive the liverymen out of the horse- 
feather business. Join our Association. Sign here.” 

“But,” I demurred, “this little canary don’t shed feath- 
ers big enough to tickle a pony, much less a grown horse.” 

“What the hell do we care? All we want is your 
money.” 

‘so 


HERE are a lot of horsefeather associations in the 

business world right now. There are also quite a 
number of respected associations whose substantial mem- 
bership is being inoculated with the horsefeather com- 
plex by their own paid job-holders. Some of them are 
operating in the electrical trade. The situation is worthy 
of thoughtful examination. 

The preliminary step of the horsefeatherist is to per- 
suade a group of men that somebody is stealing business 
away from them, employing unfair tactics in so doing, 
cheating the public in the same sinister operation and 
otherwise doing variagated dirt. Having established this 
though firmly in the mind of the victim, the obvious se- 
quence is to have a law. This requires propogandists 
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and lobbyists, both costing money. Which leads us up to 
the logical and often the sole purpose of the horsefeather 
gentry—which is to collect money. 

It may be that some of them are collecting your money. 


a ee 


NE OF THE most important, if not the most im- 

portant, of the problems before the Atlantic City 
convention of the electric utilities this year is that of 
appliance merchandising. To merchandise or not to mer- 
chandise ?—that will be the question. And if so, to what 
extent and under what policies? This same problem, in 
reverse gear, is also among the most important right 
now to all independent merchants, mail order houses 
and chains which handle electrical goods. 

Both Electrical Merchandising and this writer have 
long held to the opinion that the problem is purely local 
—often individual. 

Also, that it has two or more sides. 

We observe cases where utilities offer extravagant 
premiums and overlong time payment terms which cer- 
tain independent merchants cannot meet, but we also 
observe cases of mail order houses offering time payment 
terms which these same independent merchants cannot 
meet, and other cases of independent merchants offering 
terms which neither their fellow-merchants, nor the util- 
ities nor the mail order houses can meet. Indeed, we ob- 
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serve in this problem a plethora of most thoroughly 
scrambled’ and senseless merchandising procedure, all 
lousey. 

My own personal judgement is that the only way to 
attain commercial cleanliness in this matter is to delouse 
the infested individuals one by one and not try to apply 
the flit indiscriminately to whole industry groups. In 
other words this is a local, not a statewide or national 
problem. 

There is one serious impediment to localizing the prob- 
lem. I refer to the professional trouble-makers now fat- 
tening off the meager profits of our depressed trade, 
whose objective is not at all to solve this merchandising 
problem but to profit by its continued agitation. These 
vociferators are of the same stripe as the organizers of 
the Horsefeather Association. What they are out after 
is the money—and specifically, your money. As I sug- 
gested before, maybe they’re getting it now. 

They live and grow fat upon contributions, subscrip- 
tions and membership dues which various groups of re- 
tailers pay. This money is solicited, almost invariably, 


upon complete and malicious misrepresentation and is 
paid upon approximately the same basis as blackmail is 
paid to racketeers. The contributor is led to believe that 
some very great calamity or injustice threatens him and 
that his only protection is to hand over to the self- 
appointed saviour a certain stipend. So long as he can be 
kept sufficiently terrorized, bluffed or misled to continue 
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his payments, all is jake with the agitator; hence, the 
agitator’s chief job is to build up a plausible and durable 
bogey-man. This he does by misrepresentation, false- 
hood and appeals to fear, prejudice, even greed. 

It is not an original idea. A certain type of poli- 
tician uses it to win votes. Governments use it to lash 
their peoples to war frenzy, as witness our last imbroglio 
with its hymns of hate on the one side and exaggerated 
stories of frightfulness on the other. Charity workers 
use it to collect cash for pot-bellied starving Armenians. 
Manufacturers use it when they urge you to buy before 
prices go up. Stock market tipsters use it when they 
urge you to sell your securities before prices go down. 
It’s an old, old scheme—that of scaring or misleading 
people into voting or fighting or buying or selling or con- 
tributing. It’s an old, old scheme, but because it is ven- 
erable and be-whiskered is no good reason, so far as I 
can see, why the electrical appliance trade should fall for 
it td the tune of many thousands of dollars at a critical 
time like this. 

For, times being what they are—business being what 
it isn’t—I have a hunch that none of us can afford to 
split our meagre profits with those whose only stock in 
trade is a badly moth-eaten bogev-man. 


* * *K * 


HAVE said that the contributions, subscriptions and 

dues which, in small individual amounts but of large 
total volume, find their way into the pockets of this 
industry’s hell-raisers, are almost invariably solicited 
upon complete and malicious misrepresentation. 

Let us examine some of the documents. 


* * * 


One of the most vicious forms of falsehood is a mis- 
leading truth. For example, I might say to you, “The 
minister of my church was sober when he preached last 
Sunday,” and you would thereby be misled into thinking 
that perhaps the pious old gentleman was more or less 
in the habit of preaching with a slosh on. I didn’t say 
so, but I so expressed the truth that you are led to think 
so. This is a favorite device of the bogey-man-builders 
with whom we are dealing. As an instance, the follow- 
ing was printed in an organ devoted to anti-utility agi- 
tation: 

“The Ohio Public Service Company advertises 
Frigidaires for $10.00 down and two and a half years 
to pay the balance. Is this cooperation or ruinous com- 
petition ?” 

The first sentence is truth—absolute truth—but so ex- 
pressed as to be misleading truth. Connecting this in- 
controvertible truth with the question that follows it 
you'd be justified in believing that The Ohio Public 
Service Company was ruining or running out of the re- 
frigerator business every merchant in its territory. But 
the actual fact of the matter is that while this utility does 
sell Frigidaires and two other makes of refrigerators for 
$10.00 down, and while it does give thirty months to pay, 
it also carries the time-payment paper of any and every 
seller of reliable electric refrigerators in the cities it 
serves, thereby enabling the dealers to offer terms equal 
to its own. These easy terms get business, especially in 
hard times. They have enabled the dealers to sell some 
hundreds of machines which otherwise could not have 
been sold. So we ask, as this truth-juggler asked, “Is 
this cooperation or ruinous competition ?” 
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Another example of truth-twisting is this one, printed 
in an agitation publication under the heading, “More 
Than Half.” 

Perhaps the most deplorable example of this sort of 
thing—deplorable because the man responsible holds a 
position of substantial importance and is not a mere 
agitator-for-pay—is the paragraph quoted below. 

It appears that the municipal lighting plant in 
Hastings, Neb., advertises but does not sell appliances. 
In employing a truth-twister to support the assumed 
merits of this policy, there seems to have been a dual 
purpose—one was to give ammunition to advocates of 
municipal ownership (the particular bete noir of all 
privately owned utility operators) and the other purpose 
was to refute the assertion of certain utility men that 
appliance sales will drop when the utility gets out of the 
appliance business. We will not discuss the merits of 
either of those matters, but quote: 

“Hastings’ municipally owned electric light plant 
has increased its gross domestic sales of electric cur- 
rent more than six per cent over last year, and this 
in the face of a general falling off in the consumption 
of electric energy of more than four per cent over 
the entire country.” - 

Here is a clear-cut example of either deliberate or very 
careless misrepresentation. For while it is true that there 
was “a general falling off in the consumption of electric 
energy of more than four per cent over the entire coun- 
try,” this refers to sales of energy for every purpose— 
sales to commercial customers, industries, street railways, 
electrified steam railways, etc., all of which suffered 
serious curtailment. When we look only at domestic 
sales, however—which is what this municipal report 
above is bragging about—we find that for the whole 
country, domestic sales of electric current increased seven 
per cent. So the municipal activity which our over- 
zealous association job-holder holds up as a shining ex- 
ample and supports with trick statistics tending to show 
a two per cent superiority actually occurred in a town 
where domestic current sales were one per cent less than 
the country’s average. 

I protest that this is a false witness, and that it reflects 
upon the intelligence and integrity of the great body of 
upstanding merchants in whose official organ it was pub- 
lished. For I cannot believe that any sensible business 
man wants to base his opinion or actions upon two truths 
which, added together, form a falsehood, nor do I believe 
that any upright merchant wants to employ such a form 
of falsehood to mold the opinion of others in his own 
trade association. 


HICH brings us down to the issue. 

The electrical appliance trade has a serious mer- 
chandising problem. How that problem will be settled 
is something that nobody knows. But this we all know— 
utilities, mail order houses, chains and independent mer- 
chants alike—we know that— 

It will not be settled by truth-twisting. 

It will not be settled by falsified appeals to passion, 
prejudice or fear. 

It will not be settled by association job-holders. 

It will not be settled by irresponsible professional agi- 
tators who subsist upon contributions, subscriptions, dues 
and similar pan-handling artifices. 

It will not, in short, be settled by the walking delegates 
of the Horsefeather Association. 
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BATHROOM KITCHEN 


A health lamp installation in the bath- To the dealer, a refrigerator installation means about $230; to the utility, an annual 
room, employing S-type lamps in wall consumption of 650 kw. hr. The range brings the dealer another $200, and the utility 
brackets bring the retailer about $35 and = 1,500 kw. hr. per year. If a water heater is included, the power company gains an addi- 


means an addition of 35 kw. hr. annu- tional 4,000 kw. hr. in annual consumption and the dealer’s business is boosted $120. 
ally im load to the central station The complete kitchen installation should include a built-in ventilating fan which sells for 
(5 cent rate) $50 and consumes about 5 kw. hrs. 
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New Homes Electrification Committee Plan .. . . . for selling 
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adequate wiring and installed devices to bring return ; 
to every branch of the industry . . . . continued on page 54 
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\\ 7 OW GENERAL ELECTRIC adds further value 
4 to the retailer’s franchise by announcement of 
an amazing 4-Year Service Plan. 


This sensational step forward fully protects every 
new buyer against any possible failure of the famous 
Monitor Top mechanism for four full years. If failure 
should occur, a complete new factory unit is immedi- 
ately installed. And the established General Electric 
policy of undivided responsibility affords every retailer 
generous protection against expensive servicing. 


The 4-Year Service Plan has been made possible by 
an unparalleled record for uninterrupted service made 
by well over 1,250,000 General Electric refrigerators 
in actual kitchen service over a four year period. 
This record is the direct result of the trouble-free 
Monitor Top design. 15 years were spent in 


1s the retaaler’s guarantee 
of GREATER NET PROFITS 


s 


research to develop this most simple, compact and 
efficient refrigerating unit. 


Fans, belts, stuffing boxes and water connections, 
common sources of trouble and service expense have 
been eliminated from the G-E refrigerator. It requires 
no attention—not even oiling. 


Every moving part is sealed-in-steel in the Monitor 
Top. The entire mechanism is out of reach of tamper- 
ing fingers; of dust, air and moisture. Even the repair 
man cannot penetrate this hermetically welded shell. 
Should the Monitor Top mechanism fail, the General 
Electric Company alone is responsible. 


General Electric retailers know from experience that 
costly service departments are not necessary. They 
know that the wide public preference for the Monitor 
Top refrigerator makes it sell quicker and easier. 
The profit realized from each sale of a General 
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APARTMENT HOUSE AND COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATORS — ELECTRIC WATER _ COOLERS 


























Electric is not jeopardized by the 
prospect of frequent servicing. 
General Electric retailers can keep 
their sales profits! General Electric 
Company, Electric Refrigeration 
Department, Section DE6, Hanna 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Millions have joined the ever-widening 
G-E Circle, presided over by Grace Ellis, 
every day at noon {except Saturday} and 
Sunday at 7 p. m. — N.B.C. coast to coast 
network — Eastern Daylight Saving Time. 
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WIRING 


The additional wiring in an average 6 to 8 room home 
which has been constructed with a view to complete instal- 
lations of major appliances, adds anywhere from $100 to 
$300 to the contractor’s job—nor is the factor of additional 
employment for wiring contractors to be overlooked 





HALL AND 
LIVING ROOM 


In the living room abund- 
ant convemence outlets 
speed the purchase of a 
radio table and floor lamps. 
In the hall the installation 
of electric chimes as shown 
above is gaining headway 
among builders. 


BEDROOM 


In the bedroom the plans 
of the Complete Homes 
Electrification Committce 
of which J. H. Van Aer- 
nam, Merchandise Manager 
of the N. Y. Power & 
Light Corporation, is chair- 
man, concentrate on the 
problem of adequate light- 
ing. 
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Cleaners Need a New Deal 


vacuum cleaners that makes them news at this period 
of the year. It is the opening season for the annual 
war on moths. No household concern worries the house- 
wife to such a degree as the need for moth-pre- 
ventives. Department stores, quick to capitalize on 
seasonal business have installed demonstration booths on 
their main floors in order that the woman with a moth 
complex may see and buy the latest devices and com- 
pounds for moth prevention during the summer months. 
On the floor of one New York department store I 
counted as many as six such demonstrations in progress. 
Now most electric hand cleaners are equipped with a 
spraying device which is an ideal moth preventive. 
This one sales argument alone, when campaigning hand 
cleaners, is sufficient to move them in large quantities. 
Spring campaigns especially should be built around this 
feature. 

In discussing vacuum cleaner business and its place 
in the power company merchandising picture, I have 
pointed out that from the standpoint of load already 
accruing from their high saturation and from the service 
to the housewife which their continued use would seem 
to indicate is taken care of, that they are of primary 
importance chiefly because of the profit attaching to 
their sale. The necessity for power company promotion 
in the sense that ranges, refrigerators and water heating 
requires promotion, is no longer a factor. The power 
company’s responsibility for increased vacuum cleaner 
sales is, therefore, secondary; the manufacturer’s is 
primary. 

It would seem to me then, that the manufacturer 
should take a more active part in promoting cleaner 
sales. Our present cleaner campaign is running concur- 
rently with an activity on refrigeration which is ap- 


The Ironer’s Place 


While ironers are cheaper than ever and represent 
greater value than was ever before offered to the Ameri- 
can housewife, in this field, the fact is that average ironer 
sales price has actually increased. Several years ago the 
attachment type of ironer was developed and found a 
considerable market principally because of its very low 
price. At the time it was first put on the market it sold 
for in the neighborhood of one-third (4) of the then 
current price of a floor model ironer. It was light in 
weight and salesmen could easily carry it with them in 
their cars, for demonstration purposes. It meant very 
little additional work when delivering a washer, to deliver 
an attachment ironer also, whether the customer had 
requested it or not. Recently, the trend has been away 
from this type of ironer. This is true probably for two 
principal reasons:— First, people are asking for more 
convenience in the use of their equipment and the attach- 
ment ironer is not as convenient to use as the floor model 
type. Second, the attachment ironer of today is not 
nearly so much lower in price than a floor model ironer, 
as it formerly was, so that the strength of the price 
appeal has decreased. The attachment ironer market is 
~ still a sizeable one and many campaigns still successfully 
feature washers with attachment ironers but the propor- 
tion of attachment ironer sales has decreased enough to 
bring average ironer sales price up in spite of lower 
prices. 

Wide-awake dealers are pushing combination sales of 
washers and ironers which can be bought today for little 
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(Continued from page 39) 


proaching its best selling season. We do not maintain 
a sales crew for the merchandising of cleaners alone 
and the inevitable result is that either one device or the 
other suffers as far as the full possibilities for addi- 
tional business are concerned. Obviously, we cannot 
overlook refrigeration with its important bearing on our 
load-building program. It would be to the advantage 
of the cleaner business generally, therefore, if manu- 
facturers worked more closely with the power com- 
panies on a cooperation re-sale basis and in addition, 
cultivated other outlets more assiduously. Because as 
I have already remarked there is a large volume of 
cleaner business to be done. Cultivation of additional 
outlets by the manufacturer should be a logical ap- 
proach because merchandise profit from the sale of 
these appliances is their first and only consideration. 

To sum up from the power company angle of cleaner 
merchandising in 1932: 


1. Any merchandising activity or campaign should 
be predicated on changed conditions which 
means a practical approach to the consumer’s 
ability and willingness to buy. 


2. The vital necessity of meeting the changed con- 
ditions in the market with a new training and 
a new enthusiasm on the part of the company’s 
salesmen. 


3. The need for a larger assumption of responsibil- 
ity on the part of the manufacturer through 
working more closely with the power company 
merchandising department cooperation selling 
and creating additional outlets to carry on the 
work where the power company is concerned 
with promoting other devices. 


(Continued from page 31) 


more than a good ironer itself cost only a few years ago. 
These combination sales are made easier when salesmen 
handle their own demonstrations. This type of selling is 
a belated recognition of the fact that the washer and 
ironer belong together from the standpoint of sales as 
well as from that of use in the home. 

Manufacturers and utilities are putting more advertis- 
ing and promotional effort back of the ironer. The 
ironer has been taken into partnership as an essential 
piece of laundry equipment. Most ironers are made by 
companies manufacturing washers as well and the ironer 
is being featured more prominently than ever in manu- 
facturers’ advertising and descriptive literature. Some 
manufacturers who formerly paid little attention to the 
ironer now have well organized sales departments. 

Last year the ironer sales held up remarkably well 
compared with other electric appliances. With changes 
that have taken place in the ironer itself, its price, and 
methods of selling it, all these tending toward easier and 
less expensive selling, the ironer presents more profit 
making possibilities than ever before. There are more 
washer and ironer dealers than in the case of any major 
appliance, other than radio, thus encouraging the type 
of helpful, constructive,, contact between utilities and 
dealers—this in itself making development of the ironer 
market important and, finally, an increased appreciation 


on the part of utilities of the direct and indirect load- 


building value of the ironer means greater attention to 
the development of this market. 
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New Mieacuanpese 


A Few of the Many Interesting Appliances that Have 






Recently Appeared on the Market 
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~ Four Barton Washers 


In its “Step-Up” merchandising plan, 
the Barton Corporation, West Bend, 
Wis., is offering four models of washer, 
ranging in price from $49.50 up. 

Price leader of the group is Model 0, 
retailing at $49.50. This model is a 
submerged agitator machine, with com- 
plete-release balloon-roll wringer, large 
tub and standard “Barton” mechanism. 

Model M, $59.50, has hand-rest 
wringer and larger rolls, larger motor, 
larger tub and refinements. 

Model K, is listed at $69.50, and 
Model L, incorporating a new invention, 
tops the line. The tub wall of this ma- 
chine contains 15 deep and wide con- 
volutions which concentrate the water 
and force it back through the clothes in 
15 distinct surges. A submerged agi- 
tator of typical shape is used. The 
wringer is the latest model Lovell Pres- 
sure Cleanser, chromium plated. 

All washers are equipped with 3 hp. 
motor and “Barton” transmission and 
drive mechanism. Motors are ball bear- 
ing perpendicularly mounted with spur 
gear drive entering the transmission 
through the top, eliminating oil leaks. 
Finish of all models is two-tone enamel. 
—Electrical Merchandising, June, 1932. 


s * * 


Easy-W ay Carrier 


Safety, speed and economy in the han- 
dling and delivery of domestic re- 
frigerators is the purpose of the “Easy- 
Wey” carrier, a product of the R & R 
Appliance Company, Inc., Findlay, Ohio. 

With the “Easy-Way” oarrier, two 
men can handle any domestic refriger- 
ator, large or small. The carrier can 
be attached instantly and when in place 
the refrigerator can be easily pushed 
any distance without touching or dam- 
aging the finish of the box or the 
woodwork in the home. The carrier 

= —— can be attached 
at the store 
or warehouse 
and need not 
be removed 
during transit. 
It is built in 
two sections, 
one for each 
side of the re- 
frigerator. It 
is available 
from wholesal- 
ers or direct 
for $26.50.— 
Electrical Mer- 
chandising, 
June, 1932. 











Mixmaster Chopper and 
Grinder Attachment 


To provide even more service from 
its “Sunbeam Mixmaster” the Chicago 
Flexible Shaft Company, Roosevelt 
Road and Central Avenue, Chicago, Til, 
has developed for use with the “Mix- 
master” a new combination food chop- 
per and meat grinder attachment. 

This single attachment can be used 
for chopping vegetables, preparing hash, 
etc., and by simply changing the front 
plate and cutters, used to grind fresh 
meats for hamburger, etc. 

The attachment can be quickly and 
easily connected. It includes food hop- 
per, chopper plate, coarse and fine vege- 
table cutters, meat grinding plate and 
meat knife, with separate power unit. 
The intended retail price (Catalog No. 
F) is $5. Denver and West, $5.50.— 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1932. 





Graybar Ilg-K old 
Refrigerator 


Announcement is made by the Gray- 
bar Electric Company, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City, that a new 
electric refrigerator, known as_ the 
“Graybar Ilg-Kold” will soon be placed 
on the market. The refrigerator is be- 
ing manufactured by the I Electric 
Ventilating Company of Chicago. It 
will be marketed in the _ territories 
covered by the Chicago and Pittsburgh 
houses of Graybar, and has already 
been introduced in Canada by the 
Northern Electric Company. 

The new Graybar-Ilg line, it is an- 
nounced, will be one of the most com- 
plete on the market, with a unit for 
every possible household use or need, 
ranging from models with 4 cu.ft. to 
15 cu.ft. capacity. There will be a line 
of porcelain enamel steel cabinets and 
a line of lacquer models as well. 

One of the chief features of the new 
refrigerator, it is announced, is the pat- 
ented automatic cold control, bringing to 
the ice cube and dessert compartments 
the fastest possible freezing, at the same 
time eliminating the necessity of manu- 
ally operated cold control dials. The 
new automatic cold control operates in 
the compressor until ice cubes and des- 
serts are frozen, at the same time keep- 
ing the box at correct temperature 
without danger of freezing foods in the 
storage space.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, June, 1932. 





Three V estinghouse 
Washers 


Two new wringer-type and one cen- 


trifugal dryer model of washer have 
been brought out by the Westinghouse 


Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
Mansfield, Ohio. ; 

The smaller of the wringer models, 
“LS,” has a capacity of 6 lb. of clothes, 


dry weight. It is finished in beige and 


green. The washer has direct drive 
from the motor with initial reduction 
through worm gear. All working parts 
are enclosed in one-piece gear case and 
run in oil. Wringer is solid heavy 
cast iron and is adjustable to permit 
water draining either way. Rolls are 
of soft balloon type, 24 in. Intended 
retail price of this washer, $69.50. 
Model “LD” has latest type wringer 
and is equipped with discharge pump. 
The wringer has a 4-spring roll pressure 
that enables it to wring a sheet or 
handkerchief equally dry without ad- 
justment. General specifications of 
mechanism and tub are the same as 
Model “LS.” Intended list price, $79.50. 
Model “MK,” the centrifugal dryer 
machine, is equipped with water dis- 
charge pump. It has a capacity of 7 
Ib. of dry clothes. Tub of 18-gauge 
Armco metal, finished inside and out 
with special porcelain enamel, rests on 
shock-absorbing cushions. Dryer’ is 
completely enclosed in protective jacket. 
Tub and dryer are finished in stippled 
beige enamel. Legs and frame are 
green and tub cover is finished in silver 


aluminum. Intended retail rice, 
$139.50. — Electrical Merchandising, 
June, 1932. 
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Two Standard 
Ranges 


Two new ranges in the “1200” line 
are being introduced by the Standard 
Electric Stove Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
These two new models are known as 
1237" and “1238.” In addition to these 
two new models, the “1200” line also 
includes the “1236” cabinet model. 
These ranges are all made of inter- 
changeable parts and are of the same 
general design. They have large, alumi- 
num-lined oven, four hot plates or 
three hot plates and unit cooker. Models 
“1236” and “1237” have concealed 
switch panel and plate warmer. A va- 
riety of six finishes is offered without 
extra charge. Intended prices are $160, 
$185 and $205, f.o.b. Toledo, with tem- 
perature control, without time clock.— 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1932. 


* * 


G-E, Full-Size, 3-Lb. 


Iron 


One of the outstanding announcements | 


released by the General Electric Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn., is that of its 
“Aeromatic” automatic, full-size 1,000- 
watt, 3-lb. iron. 

The combined sole-plate and pressure 
plate in this new iron are made from 
an aluminum alloy closely related to 
Duralumin, a very light-weight metal 
of great tensile strength. It is fin- 
ished in chromeplate. 

Other features of the iron are the 
button nook on either side, patented 
thumb rest, hinged plug, heel stand and 
10,000-cycle cord. Intended retail price, 
ao Merchandising, June, 


Uutiolwred Piuel 


For easy and safe handling of re- 
frigerators, stoves, cabinets, etc., the 
Orangeville Manufacturing Company, 
Orangeville (Columbia County) Pa., has 
brought out a new truck with heavy 
hair felt upholstering. Handle bottoms 
are leather covered for floor protection 
and nose angle is padded and adjustable 
for varfous 
heights up to 13 
in. Wheels are 
rubber tired, 8 in. 
dia. x 13% in. face, 
providing ample 
clearance when 
taking load up 
or down _§ steps. 

The truck is fur- 
nished complete 
with 2 in. width 
Webb straps for 
attaching refrig- 
erator or cabinet. 
A skid double 
track, furnished 
with two trough- 
like runways and 
available in four 
different lengths, 
may also be had 
for use in loading 
for loading trucks. 
—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, June, 
1932. 
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V oss Safety Guard 
Wringer 


An exclusive feature of the “Voss” 
washers E-69 and E-76 is the new 
“Safety Guard” wringer developed by 
the Voss Bros. Manufacturing Company, 
Davenport, Iowa. 

The new wringer employs a rolling 
pressure method of removing water 
from the clothes. It is designed to 
possess every degree of safety, being 
surrounded with a safety guard which 
jit is claimed, virtually makes a wringer 
accident impossible. When the rolls 
are spread an inch apart, because of 
bunched clothes, only 7 lb. pressure is 
required,—merely finger-tip pressure. A 
slight pressure on any part of the guard 
releases the pressure. The wringer is of 
simple, trouble-proof construction and 
easy to reassemble after release.—Jilec- 





trical Merchandising, June, 1932. 





Two New Star-Rite 
Items 


Announcement is made by the Fitz- 
gerald Manufacturing Company, Tor- 
rington, Conn., of the new ‘“Star-Rite’’ 
appliances,—a new model ‘‘Magic Maid” 
mixer and fruit juice extractor and a 
two-burner hot plate. 

The “Magic Maid” is portable and can 
be removed instantly from the support 
for use at the stove or elsewhere. 
Finish is jade green. Equipment in- 
cludes two stainless metal, instantly re- 
movable, beaters, extra long beverage 
mixer, two opaque glass bowls that re- 
volve as the batter mixes. Intended 
retail price, $19.50; west of Rockies, 
$19.95 

The two-burner hot plate has maxi- 
mum capacity of 1160 watts, 115 volts. 
It has four heats, 1000, 660, 500 and 250 
watts. Left burner, 6% in. size, has 
three heats,—1000 watts high, 500 
medium and 250 watts low. The right 
burner, 5% in. size, with off and on 
6-amp. switch, has no heat with burner 
on high, 660 watts on medium and low. 
For those desiring extra high wattage, 
the plate can be furnished to take 1660 
watts. When wired in this manner, No. 
2 burner, 660 watts, can be used at the 
same time as No. 1, 1000 watts. 

Finish of the hot plate is Duo-tone 
brown, with chreme trim. Its intended 
retail price is $6.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, June, 1952. 








Lightning Ice Cube 
Breaker 


To complete the convenience of elec- 
tric refrigeration, a neat, simple re- 
frigerator accessory is offered in the 
“lightning” ice cube breaker manufac- 
tured by the North Bros. Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

In this little device, the ice cubes are 
dropped into the breaker, the crank 
turned and the slippery cubes are fed 
automatically to ice picks operated with 
an eccentric motion. Instead of the 
irregular lumps and chips resulting from 
pounding the ice, finely broken ice 
crystals of uniform size are obtained. 

The ice breaker is only 9§ in. high and 
weighs but 7 lb. Base, crank and 
handle are finished in green and _ red. 
The breaker is heavily tinned. The 
intended retail price is $3.50.—Hlec- 
trical Merchandising, June, 1932. 





New Hawven-V esting- 
house Clocks 


A new line of “Midget” low-priced 
clocks has been announced by the New 
Haven Clock Company, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Alarm clock prices range from $3.25 
upward and timepieces from $2.25 up- 
ward. The model illustrated is the 
“Easel” alarm, with molded case of ma- 
hogany finish, white enamel dial and 
bell alarm. The intended retail price is 
$5.50. The same model, without alarm, 
is $4.50. — Electrical Merchandising, 
June, 1932. 


* * * 


Wagner Fan Display 


An attractive window and counter dis- 
play for the coming fan season is being 
offered by the Wagner Electric Cor- 
poration, St. Louis, Mo. 

The display is 3 ft., 1 in. high, de- 
signed to represent a fan with a cutout 
through the center of the display into 
which a Wagner fan is mounted, keep- 
ing a pennant in motion. The display 
is in five oil colors and is washable.— 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1932. 
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Throw-Away Cleaner 
Bag 


When the “Clopay Throw-Away” 
vacuum cleaner bag becomes filled with 
dirt, it is simply discarded and a new 
bag attached. 

This new type of vacuum cleaner bag, 
a product of the Seinsheimer Paper 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, is made of 
an attractive green fibre material called 
“Clopay.” A rust-proof metal adapter 
is supplied by the manufacturer for al- 
most all standard makes of vacuum 
cleaners. This adapter can be perma- 
nently attached to the vacuum cleaner, 
facilitating removal and replacement of 
the bag. The bag is bound securely 
with cloth tape at the edges and rein- 
forced at all points. It has a handy 
rubber band which holds the upper end 
of the bag in place. 

The intended retail price of the bag 
is 10c.; adapter, 10c.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, June, 1932. 








Arctic-Aire Fan 


An 8-in. non-oscillating fan, with in- 
duction type motor, for use on 110- 
volt, 60-cycle alternating current, has 
been brought out by the F. A. Smith 
Manufacturing Company, Rochester, 


ee 

The fan is mounted on a heavy base 
of pleasing design and is available in 
a variety of color combinations. The 
motor shaft is mounted on full floating 
Mahanite bearings that require no oil- 
ing. The intended retail price of the 
fan is $3.50.—Electrical Merchandising, 
June, 1932. 





Edicraft Cord Set 


An appliance cord set, for use on all 
electrical appliances and which is stand- 
ard equipment on ‘‘Edicraft”’ appliances, 
has been brought out by Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 

This new cord set has undergone ex- 
tensive laboratory tests and carries the 
inspection tag of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. It is designed to meet 
specifications of the Society of Edison 
Electric Illuminating Companies. The 
cord set has strong, durable appliance 
plug with sturdy cord protector, soft 
rubber attachment plug: and employs 
standard, approved cord. Its suggested 
list price is 65c. This attractive price, 
it is felt, will appeal to the public as a 
better investment than the cord set of 
cheap parts built by the customer.— 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1932. 





Stewart-W arner 
Refrigerator 


The Stewart-Warner Corporation, 
Chicago, Ill, is bringing out a new 
model of electric refrigerator,—the 
“Leader,” priced $99.95 at the factory. 

This new model, it is explained, was 
designed to fill the refrigeration needs 
of the small family. It is described as 
conforming to the same high standards 
of quality maintained in ‘“Stewart- 
Warner” refrigerators, and embodying 
such features as 8-point cold control and 
porcelain interior. It has a capacity of 
4 cu.ft. Exterior finish is lacquer.— 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1932. 








Sunbeam 3%-lb., 1,000- 
watt Iron 


Full size, but only half the weight 
of the ordinary household iron, is a new 
automatic. electric iron, the “Sunbeam 
Ironmaster,” brought out by the Chi- 
cago Flexible Shaft Company, Roosevelt 
Road and Central Avenue, Chicago, II]. 

The iron weighs but 33 lb. and is 
rated at 1,000 watts. Fast, extra heat, 
it is explained,:replaces weight in this 
iron. It is claimed to reach ironing 
heat in 6 min. and to iron three big 
tablecloths in 22 min. Automatic “Sun- 
beam” features are incorporated into 
this new iron. Its intended retail _ 
is $8.95. — Electrical Merchandising, 

June, 1932. 








Kool-A-Room Room 
Cooler 


A portable air cooler, designed to re- 
duce the temperature 12 to 15 deg., de- 
humidify and change the air at the rate 
of 350 cu.ft. per minute, has been mar- 
keted by the Standard Engineering 
| iuaaa 4343 Duncan Avenue, St. Louis, 


oO. 

The “Kool-A-Room” has a capacity of 
250 lb. of ice and consumes about 150 lb. 
of ice in 10 hours. The cooler is iced 
through the top, block or cracked ice 
being used; water can be drained out at 
the base with pail or permanent connec- 
tion or hose, The cooler is designed to 
operate efficiently in a room 20 x 16 x 
9 ft. and smaller. Should the room be 
larger, more units are necessary. 

The only moving part is the fan, 
driven by a Baldor motor. The cabinet, 
59 in. high, is lacquer on steel, and is 
insulated. Made for operation on 110 
volts, 60 cycles, but may also be had 
for 50, 25 cycles and d.c. use. Intended 
retail price, $195.50. With ozonator, $15 
extra.—Electrical Merchandising, Sune, 
1932. . ‘ x 





Sunbeam Eternatime 


Kitchen Notifier 


By a clear, insistent signal the ‘“Sun- 
beam Eternatime Kitchen Notifier” de- 
veloped by the Chicago Fexible Shaft 
Company, Roosevelt Road and Central 
Avenue, Chicago, will remind the house- 
wife that it is time to take the roast 
or cake from the oven, feed the baby or 
give a patient medicine, or any one of 2 
number of time-governed tasks. . 

This clock designated No. E-33, is 
powered with the standard “Sunbeam 
Eternatime” precision movement. 
sweep second hand indicates the pas- 
sage of seconds as well as minutes and 
hours. The base is flat so that it can 
be stood on the stove, etc., if desired, 
and it is also equipped with a ring for 
hanging on the wall. Its height is 54 
in. Finishes available are: Ivory with 
silver bezel, white dial with buff mar- 
gin; white with silver bezel, white dial 
witn green margin; and green with 
black bezel, white dial with buff margin. 
The intended retail price is $7.85.— 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1932. 
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New Telechvon Clocks 


A line of electric clocks with auxiliary 
movements that operate in the event of 
current interruption has been announced 
by the Warren Telechron Company, 
Ashland, Mass. 

Four household models of clocks with 
mahogany cases, ranging in price from 
$14.50 to $25 retail are offered in this 
new line. Illustrated is the “Renault,” 
listed at $14.50. 

Two commercial indoor models may 
be _ with or without auxiliary move- 
ment 

Another announcement of the Com- 
pany covers two low-priced clocks in 
the regular synchronous line. One of 
these new models is a de luxe kitchen 
clock, also suitable for use in bathroom 
or den. It has case of cast “Dura- 
alloy” with base and front in chrome 
and center panel and bezel lacquered 
green, white, ivory, blue or black. The 
clock has 4% in. enamel finished dial 
and is listed at $6.75. 

The other new model is a 24-hour 
automatic alarm (Model 7BO1), in Hep- 
plewhite style, with molded case and 
gold-finished metal feet and _ handle. 
Dial is illuminated. Intended retail 
price, $12.50.—Electrical Merchandising, 
June, 1932. 


* 


Ilg-K old Room Cooler 


Among the room-cooling equipment 
available for the coming torrid weather 
season is the new “Ilg-Kold Ice Kooler” 
of the Ilg Electric Ventilating Company, 
7: North Crawford Avenue, Chicago, 


The cooler is of the ice-cooled type, 
with a capacity of 300 Ib. of ice. In 
cooling a room area of 1,200 cu.ft., the 
cooler consumes an average of about 
30 lb. of ice an hour, depending upon 
atmospheric conditions. The unit is 
equipped with a 12-in. “Ilgair’’ propeller 
fan, consuming 70 watts, with self- 
cooled, fully-enclosed motor that resists 
sweat and dampness. The cabinet, 48 
in. long, 48 in. high and 16 in. deep, 
is of metal, finished in Iceberg green. 
It may also be had in mahogany- 
grained or all-white enamel at small 
extra cost.—Electrical Merchandising, 
June, 1932. 


* 


G-E Wall Ventilating 
Fan 


A new built-in wall ventilating fan, 

particularly suitead to use in the kitchen, 
has been announced by the General 
Electric Company, Merchandise Depart- 
ment, Bridgeport, Conn. 
_ An important feature of this new fan 
is a new type of blade, described as ex- 
tremely quiet in operation and radically 
different from the ordinary type of 
blade now used. It is very wide, enab- 
ling it to handle greater energy than 
conventional fans of the same diameter. 
This great width, together with the 
shape and pitch of the blade, is said 
to result in quieter operation. 

The fan is — for 110-volt, 60- 
cycle, a.c. operation and is listed at 
= Merchandising, June, 
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Hamilton Beach Mixer 


Several new features are incorporated 
into the new improved model of food 
mixer brought out by the Hamilton 
7 Manufacturing Company, Racine, 

is. 

An exclusive feature, the manufac- 
turer points out, is the “bowl control,” 
which permits speed control of the re- 
volving bowls by means of a small 
lever. The mixer is portable and may 
be lifted off the stand for use at the 
range or elsewhere. It is constructed 
with horizontal Hamilton Beach motor 
and worm gear to drive the beaters. 
Motor has three speeds. The revolving 
turntable is equipped with two ball 
bearings to prevent binding and insure 
free turning of the bewls. 

Bowls are of opaque glass in French 
ivory color, and have capacity of three 
quarts and one quart, respectively. 
Mixer is finished. in two-tone effect of 
ivory and black. Intended retail price, 
$19.95; West of Rockies, $20.95.— 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1932. 





Wakefield W-4 What-a- 
Light 


A new model semi-indirect reflector 
unit for commercial purposes has been 
added to its ‘““What-a-Lite!” line by the 
F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, Ver- 
milion, Ohio. 

This advanced model is conservatively 
modernistic in design. It consists of 
two nested metal indirect reflectors 12 
in. in diameter, suspended together by 
bead chain from an adapter socket, and 
having a 6-in. translucent disc at bottom 
which transmits the desired amount of 
direct light. As in previous models of 
this type, the W-4 is designed to pro- 
vide semi-indirect illumination from 
drop cord, chain suspension or ceiling 
outlet installation. The unit requires a 
200-watt lamp. The intended retail 
price is $2.90.—8#lectrical Merchandis- 
ing, June, 1932. 











SuperLectric Iron 


“Glide Easy,” No. 87, is a new model 
of electric iron recently announced by 
the Superior Electric Products Corpora- 
tion, 13090-1310 South Thirteenth Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The iron is of 6-lb. construction, of 
stream line design, with beveled base. 
It is chromium plated and has full 
length heavy cord set. Its intended re- 
tail price is $2.50.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, June, 19382. 





Cleaner with Bag- 
Emptying Device 


By the use of an _ ingenious _bag- 
emptying device—the “Sani Em-Tor’— 
which is incorporated into the new low- 
priced ‘“Vacuette’ and other cleaners 
made by The Standard Vacuum Cleaner 
Manufacturing Co. (subsidiary of the 
Scott & Fetzer Company) Cleveland, 
Ohio, the dust bag on the conventional 
vacuum cleaner may be emptied without 
taking the bag off the machine and 
without scattering dust and dirt. 
_This new bag-emptying device con- 
sists of a cast aluminum hopper at- 
tached to the exhaust part of the fan 
case and remains permanently attached 
to the body of the cleaner. The empty- 
ing of the bag is accomplished by de- 
taching the bag support chain at the 
top and shaking the bag, thus dislodg- 
ing the dirt inside and depositing it 
at the bottom and into the “Sani 
Em-Tor.” 

Other features of the new “Vacuette” 
cleaner are a high speed, dynamically- 
balanced motor, positive instance nozzle 
adjustment, sealed bearings packed in 
grease, requiring no oiling, precision 
construction and 2-year guarantee.— 
Electrical Merchandising, June, 1932. 
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Mengel Washer-Dryer 


A new type of apartment-size washer, 
with a unique drying feature, has been 
marketed by the Mengel Body Company 
(Electric Appliance Division), Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

The Mengel Body Company is a sub- 
sidiary of the well-known Mengel Com- 
pany, of Louisville, which for over half 
a century has been engaged in manu- 
facturing for many branches of industry, 
including a number of large automobile 
and refrigerator companies. ; 

The new washer announced by this 
Company has a capacity of 2 lb.—five 
shirts or equivalent—and employs the 
agitation principle of washing. The 
drying feature is unique in that the 
clothes are squeezed or pressed dry by 
hydraulic pressure. Pieces are not fed 
into the dryer one at a time; the entire 
batch is dried simultaneously, in 30 
seconds. 

Intended retail price of the new 
washer is $39.50.—Hlectrical Merchan- 
dising, June, 1932. 
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Electrical Men in the Month’s News 


DONOVAN 
Formerly in charge 
house sales for the Refrigeration 
Department in Cleveland, J. J. 
(‘Joe’) Donovan has been pro- 
moted to the managership of Gen- 
eral Electric’s new Air Conditioning 
Department, recently announced by 

President Gerard Swope. 


of apartment 


VAN MAANEN 


With the purchase by the Kelvi- 
nator Corporation of the assets and 
patents of the Maise Corporation, 
manufacturers of the Rightway oil 
burner, Charles Van Maanen, former 
assistant sales manager for Maise, 
has been appointed active head of 
oil burner sales for Kelvinator. 


BLOOD 


President, Norge Corporation, re- 
frigerator manufacturers, vice- 
president Borg-Warner Corporation, 
parent company, Howard E. Blood 
is one of four recent additions to 
the Executive Committee or 
N.E.L.A.’s_ Electric Refrigeration 
Bureau. The other three are: 
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MCIVER 
For many years with the Edison 
Lamp Works and more recently as 
manager of advertising and sales 
promotion for RCA Radiotron and 
E. T. Cunningham tube companies, 
J. W. McIver has resigned to become 
executive vice-president of Forbes 
Lithograph. He is succeeded by— 


m B\ 

KOBICK 
George D. Kobick joined the Gen- 
eral Electric Refrigeration depart- 
ment in March, 1929, as specialist 
in the apartment house division. He 
has now been advanced to manager 
of the division succeeding J. J. 
Donovan (see upper left) who takes 
charge of the new Air Conditioning 

Department. 


HUNT 


H. J. Hunt, president of the Trupar 
Manufacturing Company whose 
Mayflower line of electric refrig- 
erators have made many a sensa- 
tional gain in sales during the past 
two years, is a new member of the 
Refrigeration Bureau’s Executive 
Committee. 


JOYCE 


—T. F. (“Tom’’) Joyce, who also 
shared with McIver the experiences 
and early training in the publicity 
departments of the Edison Lamp 
Works and RCA Radiotron. As the 
new manager of sales promotion 
and advertising for the latter, 
Joyce has already demonstrated his 
capacity. 


ae 


EDGAR 


Vice-president of the Edison Elec- 
tric Illuminating Company of Bos- 
ton, Leavitt L. Edgar succeeds his 
father, the late Charles L. Edgar 
as regional director of the Electric 
Refrigeration Bureau for New 
England, according to executive 
chairman, J. E. Davidson. 


PIERCE 


Another addition to the members 
of the Electric Refrigeration Bu- 
reau Executive Committee is W.G. 
Pierce, assistant to the general 
manager of Grigsby-Grunow Com- 
pany, who recently announced a 
refrigerator to compete in the price 
market at $99.50. 


JAY 


For some years past vice-president 
of Thermal Engineering Company 
and treasurer of Thermax, Inc., a 
subsidiary, E. G. (“Ed”) Jay has 
resigned from active direction as 
manager of the Metropolitan Elec- 
tric League of Boston, in order that 
he may devote more time to his 
other interests. 


WILLIAMS 


Formerly head of sales and sales 
promotion for Berkey & Gay, Teel 
Williams has recently been ap- 
pointed general sales and advertis- 
ing manager of the Mengel Body 
Company, Electric Appliance Divi- 
sion. The Mengel company are 
planning to market a line of appli- 
ances including a new washer. 


SMITH 


The final member of the Refrigera- 
tion Bureau Executive Committec— 
Col. Frank E. Smith, president, 
Servel Sales, Inc. In addition to 
the new members here named, tlicré 
are twelve central station repres:n- 
tatives and seven members-at-larzé. 
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$30,000 in Sales, 1,347 
Prospects, Buffalo 
Exhibit Result 


11 Distributors Display 
Refrigerators 


More than 30,000 people at- 
tended the annual electric refriger- 
ation show of the Electric Re- 
frigeration Bureau of the Electri- 
cal League of the Niagara 
Frontier, held in the showrooms of 
the Buffalo General Electric Com- 
pany recently. Sixty-eight refriger- 
ators, valued at $14,764.50, were 
sold during the show, and 79 were 
placed in the four days immedi- 
ately following, bringing total sales 
to $31,051.50 in ten days, with 1347 
prospects still to be followed up. 
Eleven electric refrigerator dis- 
tributors took part in the show. 

The Buffalo General Electric Co. 
placed its showrooms at the dis- 
posal of the Bureau, and this was 
considered a valuable contribution 
to success, for 13,000 peuple come 
in to pay their light bills every 
week, 

The expense of the show was 
about $3,000, which was a small 
price to pay for even the amount 
of business done from the floor. 
_The show was under the direc- 
tion of G. J. Reichert, chairman of 
the local Bureau, and commercial 
manager of the Western Division 
of the Niagara-Hudson Power 
Corp. Members of the working 
committee were Samuel S. Vine- 
berg, manager-secretary of the 
Electrical League; H. G. Rahn, 
refrigeration supervisor of the Buf- 
falo General Electric Co.; J. A. 
Aspey, display manager of the 
same company; and S. F. Myers, 
of the Westinghouse Company. 


Kelvinator-Leonard Up 
10 Per Cent in April 


Shipments of Kelvinator and 
eonard electric refrigerators for 
the month of April amounted to 


400 units, an increase of 10% 


Over the same period in 1931, it 
Was announced today by H. W. 
Burritt, Vice-President in charge 
of sales, 

While definite figures are not yet 
available, it is not expected that 
dollar sales will show the same 
Percentage of increase, because of 
recent price reductions on all lines, 

tr. Burritt stated. 


General Electric 
Organizes Air- 
Conditioning Dept. 
J. J. Donovan to Be Manager 


The organization of an Air 
Conditioning Department within 
the General Electric Company, 
which will market various elec- 
trical devices for home heating, 
humidifying and temperature 
control, has been announced by 
President Gerard Swope. One of 
the first products to be marketed 
by this new department will be a 
complete oil burning furnace. 

J. J. Donovan, of Cleveland, 
formerly in charge of apartment 
house refrigeration sales, will be 
manager. Associated with him 
will be E. D. Harrington, of 
Schenectady, in charge of appli- 
cation engineering; J. R. Rue, of 
Pittsfield, in charge of manufac- 
turing, and H. S. Woodruff, of 
Schenectady, in charge of design 
engineering. Headquarters will 
be maintained at General Elec- 
tric’s New York offices. 


tising appropriations. 
for 1932. 

Schenectady, N. 
aa manager Edison General 


department, Cleveland ; 
incandescent lamp department. 
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Dishwasher Co., Chicago. 








Oregon Utility Merchandising Probe 
Closed 


Closer Accounting Control Advocated 


The expected order regulating 
accounting practices of electric and 
gas utility companies of Oregon 
for their merchandising and job- 
bing operations was issued by the 
state Public Utilities Commissioner, 
recently. Prescribing a somewhat 
more elaborate system of account- 
ing for merchandising than has 
been in effect heretofore, the order 
makes its principal departure from 
previous practice in prescribing 
that the net profit from merchan- 
dise and jobbing shall be included 
in “income from _non-operating 
property.” 

The order followed hearings be- 
gun in January this year and a 
series of conferences between the 
complainants, the utility companies 
and the commissioner, during 
which stipulations were agreed on 
to save the time and expense of 





additional hearings. Complainants 





Five of the seven men who spend one of the world’s iargest adver- 


They are members of the advertising committee 
of the General Electric Company who met recently to consider plans 


Shown left to right are D. C. Spooner, merchandising department, 
Y.; Lorin Smith, sales promotion manager of the 
General Electric Kitchen Institute, Chicago, Ill.; W. A. Grove, adver- 


Electric Appliance Co., Chicago; 


J. Daily, sales promotion manager of the electric refrigeration 
H. F. Barnes, 


sales promotion manager 


Absentees were Chester Lang, adver- 
tising manager in Schenectady, and Carl Snyder, president Walker 
W. J. Daily is chairman of the committee. 





were the Merchants Utility Bureau 
of Oregon consisting of retailers 
of electrical appliances in the fur- 
niture, hardware and department 
store fields. The original com- 
plaint was dated March 1, 1930. 

Leading up to its findings the 
order states: 

“The primary object of the 
utility is to manufacture, furnish 
and deliver electric energy and gas 
to its consumers under rates, rules 
and regulation promulgated by the 
commission. The sale of certain 
merchandise is closely linked with 
the development of the utility 
business. The business of the util- 
ity should be so developed as to 
fit into the most economical scheme 
of operation, but the rates of the 
utility should not be burdened with 
the cost of selling appliances. 

“It is apparent that the utilities 
are overlooking the primary object 
of their business and have entered 
most strenuously into the merchan- 
dising field and have not confined 
themselves to load building equip- 
ment but have pushed non-essential 
equipment by expensive house to 
house canvassing and by other 
merchandising methods. 

“It appears that there should be 
a segregation of the accounting of 
the merchandising departments of 
the power and gas companies from 
their public utility functions and 
all items of expense incurred in the 
merchandising of appliances should 
be charged to this activity.” 

The order then repeals the ex- 
isting form: of accounting for mer- 
chandising prescribed in the public 
utility law and substitutes therefor 
the new classification referred to. 
It is made effective as of April 1 
and requires reports of merchan- 
dising and jobbing operations every 
90 days. 

Although the order is in some 
respects burdensome, there is no 
indication that the utility com- 
panies concerned will make any ob- 
jection to it. A practical and in- 
telligent compliance with its terms 
is held in some quarters to be not 
in any way inimical to a proper 
development of the utility business 
in- the state through sound promo- 
tion and merchandising. 
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33,000 Attend Philly 
Refrigerator Exhibit 


$50,000 in Sales Result 


The response of the public to the 
Fourth Annual Electric Refrigera- 
tion Show, sponsored by the Elec- 
trical Association of Philadelphia, 
which closed recently, carried a 
message of encouragement to the 
electric refrigeration industry. 

Compared to the 1931 Show, at- 
tendance was almost tripled; actual 
sales of refrigerators from the 
floor was more than doubled, and 
exhibitors report a great increase 
in active interest and inquiries. 

More than 33,000 Philadelphia 
householders attended the Show, 
which was held at the Edison 
Building show rooms of the Phila- 
delphia Electric Company, utilizing 
the first and second floors. The 
display space, double that of last 
year, was thronged daily from the 
forenoon opening until late in the 
evening, and attendants were kept 
busy explaining the merits of the 
twelve nationally known lines of 
refrigerators on display. 

Closed sales at the Show num- 
bered 225 refrigerators, with re- 
ports of hundreds of active pros- 
pects yet unclosed. Based on aver- 
age prices the dollar volume of 
floor sales was nearly $50,000, far 
surpassing the results of any sim- 
ilar enterprise in Philadelphia, 
even in the “fat” years. 

Highly satisfactory results were 
obtained from a slogan contest con- 
ducted as a Show feature, nearly 
9,000 replies being received to the 


question, “Why should one invest | 


in an electric refrigerator?” The 
winner, when decided, will be 
awarded an electric refrigerator of 
his choice at a cost not to exceed 


$250. 


Chamblin-Thomas 
Company Formed 


To Represent Electrical 
Manufacturers on Coast 


Formation of the Chamblin- 
Thomas Co., organized for the 
purpose of representing manu- 
facturers of electrical mer- 
chandising lines, with headquar- 
ters at 639 Mission St. San 
Francisco, has been officially an- 
nounced by Clyde L. Chamblin 
and H. M. Thomas. 

Both men are well known in 
the electrical industry in Cali- 
fornia. Clyde L. Chamblin has 
been active in contractors’ affairs 
throughout his life and many 
times has been president of both 
the Northern California ‘Chapter 
and of the California Association 
of Electragists. He has been 
national president of the As- 
sociation of Electragists, Interna- 
tional, and at the present time 
is northern regional manager 
of the Pacific Coast Electrical 
Bureau. 
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Household Refrigerator Sales 


First Three Months 1932—N.E.L.A. 


N.E.L.A. Quota 
First Three Months Total Sales 


New England Division 
Connecticut 


Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 


Eastern Division 
NS a ere 345 


Maryland and D. C 
New Jersey 
New York 


N 
North 
Idah 


North 


3,597 
9,045 
29,247 
16,656 


2,199 


Western Division 


Central Division 


Minnesota 


South Dakota 
Rocky Mountain Division 
Colorado 


Wyoming 


Sout 


Western Division 


Arkansas 
Louisiana......... 
Mississippi. 


Oklahoma. 


2,103 
5,175 


190,019 


Estimated 


4,161 
937 
7,399 


510 
1,029 
375 


259 
5,806 
7,325 

31,194 
17,328 


666 
875 


284 
1,601 
4,229 

160,037 


Per Cent Quota 
Realization 


A modern genius of industrial research—Charles F. Kett 

1 . ering, head 
of the research laboratories of General Motors—looks over ag latest 
product to leave the laboratories for the market: Frigidaire room 
cooler and air-conditioner. 





Arizona Utility 
Enlists Dealers 
in Load D 
Bids for Active Cooperation 


A cooperative load builc ing 
plan has been proposed by th 
Central Arizona Light and 
Power Co., Phoenix, and has 
been approved by all dealers of 
electrical and gas appliances in 
that city. The plan was 
prompted by the realization th-’ 
a more active sales prome: 
program by all merchandis 
electrical and gas appliances v. 
desirable for all parties inter 
ested, and offered with the hop 
that such an effort would foste 
constructive competition and at 
the same time make it possible 
for the power company to offer 
greater assistance to the dealers 
in their sales of these appliances. 

The company plans to use in 
every way possible its sales pro- 
motional department, which in- 
cludes a publicity and a home 
service division, to the end that 
it will promote appliance sales by 
the dealer as well as those by 
the company. Among the meth- 
ods suggested are cooking 
schools in the power company 
auditorium, joint displays of ap- 
pliances, shows, newspaper cook- 
ing schools and cooperative ad- 
vertising campaigns in which 
the dealers may participate. By 
these means the company’s ap- 
proval of the appliances offered 
for sale by the dealers will be 
expressed. The manager of the 
promotional department will, on 
request, assist the dealer in his 
preparation of newspaper copy, 
window displays and advertising 


‘matter. 


_ The company will display in 
its available floor space standard 
makes of major appliances of- 
fered for sale by the dealers. 
Whenever it is _ practicable, 
dealers. will be notified of special 
sales of small appliances so that 
they may join with the company 
in such sales. 

Territory salesmen are paid a 
fixed salary, and “revenue-pro- 
ducing” bonus. To receive this 
bonus the salesman must first 
make his assigned quota of com- 
pany sales. Employees also re- 
ceive a “revenue - producing” 
bonus. 


Samuel Adams Chase Dies 


Samuel Adams Chase, an active 
figure in the electrical industry 
since 1884 until his retirement late 
in. 1931, died at his home in 
Mansfield, Ohio, recently. 

Having been a prominent figure 
in the electrical industry for more 
than forty-five years, chicily 
identified with the Westinghouse 
Company, Mr. Chase, because of 
activities nationally, was one of the 
best known men of the industry. 
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